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Speedwriting 
The ABC Shorthand 


Has Pioneered In 
These Outstanding 


“FIRSTS” 


* FIRST major advance in 


shorthand in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. 


* FIRST system with 85% 


student GRADUATION! 


* FIRST to offer taffes for 


typing instruction! 


* FIRST to offer tapes for 


Business English teaching! 


FAMOUS ABC SHORTHAND ®) 


LEADERSHIP 


in Business Education 


truly "different" — truly NEW — 
FIRST Shorthand in the Twentieth Century 


FIRST becouse it Reduces Dropouts by TWO-THIRDS 


FIRST because it has cut learning time 75% — enables 
you to cut learning time for complete steno- 
graphic and secretarial courses in half 


F I RST in Student Satisfaction and Achievement i. 
FIRST in Employer Preference 


FI R ST in Accuracy — turns out more accurate, more 
efficient stenographers! 


FIRST in Profits 


You ELIMINATE COMPETITION with a SPEEDWRITING shorthand 
EXCLUSIVE franchise! Enroll more students . . . render better service . . . 
make MORE PROFIT with the course xo other school in your city can offer! 
SPEEDWRITING shorthand sells itself because it can be learned in a 
fraction of the time required by symbol systems . . . is accepted and pre- 
ferred everywhere for its ease of learning, its efficiency, its unfailing 
accuracy! Nationally advertised to 61 million PROSPECTS monthly 
via a $600,000.00 campaign—the largest in business school 
history ! 


* FIRST to publish a new 


kind of Business English text. 


a FIRST to offer tapes for 


shorthand teaching! 


* FIRST to offer superior 


service to teachers. 


* FIRST in national ad- 


vertising—over $600,000.00 
worth of advertising tell- 
ing the SPEEDWRITING 
story this year! 


* FIRST in Student 


Recommendation, Three 
out of every six stu- 
dents now 
SPEEDWRITIN 

were recommended by 
a successful graduate. 


* FIRST shorthand to 
tap the vast lucrative 
ADULT market — includ- 
ing many who previously 
failed symbol shorthands! 


FIRST to TRIPLE. income 


from night school students — 
with a minimum of “dropouts.” 


Ke FIRST offer National 


Lifetime Privileges, Brush-Up 

and Transfer Privileges to 

graduates of over 400 schools 
in the U. S., Canada, Cuba 
and Hawaii! 


*Remember, too, that if you teach SPEEDWRITING shorthand— 
your students recommend YOUR school EXCLUSIVELY! 

A symbol shorthand student is a booster for your com- 
petition, as well! 
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Most Important, sprEEpWRITING’s adaptability to your 
curriculum swells your profits! In addition to its use in the basic 
6-Weeks Shorthand Course, or combined with typing in only 8 Weeks, 
SPEEDWRITING is outstandingly effective in the 4-6 Months 
Stenographic Course and in the 6-8 Months Complete Secretarial 
Course. Both on a long and short course basis, SPEEDWRITING 
is easier to sell because students are on-the-job 4 to 5 MONTHS 
SOONER! Thus long-term Stenographic Courses with SPEED- 
WRITING offer students a “bargain,” yet YOU collect the same 
total tuition per student as for symbol shorthands! 


Surely it makes good sense—if there is no 
SPEEDWRITING school in your area — 
to find out what the EXCLUSIVE 
SPEEDWRITING franchise 


can mean to you, 


For details write: 
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editorial 


Elizabeth T. Derveer 
New Jersey State Teachers College 
Upper Montclair, New Jersey 


HE first “R” of vacation “just comes natu- 

rally.” After a hard school year, climaxed by 
warm, exciting, and crowded closing days, teach- 
ers crave rest more than anything else. Rushing 
to Europe by ship instead of plane, taking it easy 
the first few days of the car trip, puttering in the 
house or garden, leisurely meals and late risings, 
make the first few days of vacation heavenly. 

But the second “R” of vacation soon sets in— 
re-valuation. Questions like the following slip 
into the mind— 

How much time was wasted in my classes? Did 
I solve problems while the students listened or did 
I have the patience to permit them to work out the 
problems for themselves even though it meant 
false starts and repetition? 

Did I insist that usable work be the standard or 
did I allow so many deviations that my students 
didn’t know what the class standards were? 

Did I share the objectives of the course, of the 
daily lesson, or did I keep them a deep secret from 
the class? 

Am I acquainted with the latest teaching ma- 
terials—tapes, records, workbooks? Furthermore, 
have I had the courage to try them out? or are 
the materials I found five, ten, twenty years ago 
still better than anything anyone else has thought 
of since? 

Did I relate today’s lesson to today’s living? 

These questions can be almost endless—did I 
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lead my class to the next course in the sequence 
or did I teach in a vacuum? Am I such a narrow 
specialist that I never consider the next course or 
related courses? and on, and on, and on... 

Re-valuation alone is discouraging, for each 
teacher must inevitably find he has left much un- 
done as he has struggled to keep up with the daily 
routine and his students at their work. Fortu- 
nately, the third “R” of vacation stands for recre- 
ation, but some teachers spell it re-creation. Hence 
it becomes not only the relaxation and the fun of 
vacation, but the rekindling of the zeal with which 
teaching began. (And if zeal was not present at 
the beginning, its first tender blossoming should 
be especially welcomed. ) 

Better answers to the questions asked above 
will be given at the next re-valuation, if 

1. (If) We catch up on some of the reading 
missed during this school year—the best-selling 
list of fiction if desired, but especially the year- 
books and the business education journals, the 
current events magazines, and materials for per- 
sonal and spiritual development. Now is the time 
to make up that summer list, to plan the books to 
be taken on vacation. 

2. (If) We examine new teaching materials, 
courses, and techniques with an open mind. Con- 


> ~stincy is probably a virtue, but when some teach- 


ers insist on using the first edition of a text al- 
ready in its fifth or sixth edition, and always only 
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VACATION’S THREE R’S 


one of many such texts, something is lacking—if 
only curiosity. 

And, when students spend most of the time in 
second term shorthand in reading instead of tak- 
ing dictation regardless of the excellent reading 
aids available for home study, time is being wasted 
—precious time that we may not always have. 

And, when general business teachers insist on 
“following the book” or “the syllabus” ignoring 
the personal experience of the students, general 
business in their schools forever is on its way— 
out! 

And, when shorthand teachers become so 
wedded to shorthand that they fail to explore the 
possibilities of other methods of developing note 
taking skill, they are merely handing future 
classes to English teachers or others who are will- 
ing to learn how to meet the needs of those who 
do not have the time for shorthand. 

Vacation time—re-creation time—is the time 
for teacher growth, If 

3. (If) We learn more about our community. 
Have the offices in which our students work be- 
come automatized? Can classroom activities be 
related to various office programs in any way? A 
few calls on former students at work will reveal 
more efficiencies and deficiencies in the present 
classroom program than anything else—it is less 
expensive and less time-consuming than a course! 
4. (If) We renew actual office experience oc- 
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casionally. Many colleges are now offering a work- 
experience seminar which fits in very well with 
a teacher’s plans for re-creation. Learning and do- 
ing are quite different from telling. 

5. (If) We work out some new unit plans or 
study guides to make old courses new to the 
teacher as well as the student. The more experi- 
enced the teacher is, the more he tries to eliminate 
—by anticipation—most of the errors his students 
will make. By changing his plans somewhat, the 
teacher may overcome this tendency. The student 
needs help when he has a problem; he is being 
cheated if problems never occur. 

Tapes for special drills in the skill courses, so 
as to permit more individual study and individual 
teaching, tapes setting up problem situations for 
general business courses will enliven next year’s 
work. Now is the time for personal experimenta- 
tion. ° ° ° 

Vacation’s three “R’s” can be as challenging to 
an adult as the original three “R’s” to a child. 
They should be integrated. After rest, re-valuation 
creeps in, but to stop at re-valuation invites frus- 
tration, bitterness, perhaps a feeling of defeat. 
With rest also comes physical and mental vigor— 
vigor to re-create. Effective re-creation is possible, 
however, only after serious re-valuation. 

Let us use some of vacation’s precious days to 
prepare for schooldays — rest, re-value, and re- 


create. 
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For typing superiority, 


train your students on the IBM- 


the superior teaching typewriter! 
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te thi IBM continuesits 
25 YEARS AGO IBM introduced its first electric typewriter...this year 
i 


Today the modern business trend is decidedly in favor 
of electrics—and the IBM is the outstanding leader! 
That’s why proficiency in electric tvping is so necessary 
to your students. 

What’s more, the IBM is a superior teaching instru- 
ment. Carriage and stroking drills can be simplified to give 
you more time for over-all typing technique training. And 
this allows students to concentrate on speed and accuracy. 

Shouldn’t you let your IBM representative tell you 
more about the superiority of the IBM Electric typewriter 
as a teaching instrument very soon? 


ELECTRIC 
TYPEWRITERS 


4 + 
on 
~ 
‘ From classroom to office, the switch is to electrics—and IBM is the favorite by far! 
{ 
a 
2 
| 
leadership with its one millionth electric typewriter! 


25 YEARS AGO IBM introduced its first electric typewriter... this year IBM continues its 
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and obiter 


Herbert A. Tonne 
New York University 


NEW-PAGANISM 


IVE “solid” subjects each year of high school is the 

prescription of Dr. James B. Conant operating under 
a subsidy of the Carnegie Corporation for creating the 
geniuses that are going to give us bigger and better sput- 
nicks, according to the April 26 issue of Business Week. 
What are these solids? They are English, history, sci- 
ence, math, and languages. 


Edward L. Thorndike many years ago proved the fal- 
lacy of the mental discipline concept—that any subject 
had inherent training-of-the-mind value. Yet here we 
have a great scientist reverting to rank heathenism, that 
is, unscientific thinking, by seriously advocating certain 
subjects as being better mind-trainers than others, and, 
therefore, better solutions to keeping Russia in her 
place. Such nonsense could be forgiven in Bestor and 
Hutchins and even Rickover. But for Dr. Conant, 
former president of Harvard (shades of Frederick G. 
Nichols) and recognized as a scientific thinker, such 
reversion to primitive idolatry to classicism for its own 
sake is beyond understanding. It is pure apostasy—an 
emotional return to the womb of classicism, brought on 
by an unwarranted fear that Russia may master us. 


I have taken snap courses in English that were a dis- 
grace to the language. Some history courses are nothing 
more than a compilation of memory lists. Many lan- 
guage courses are dull exercises in kidding the teacher 
with a pony. Much of mathematics as now taught is a 
substitution of memorization for thinking. Many stu- 
dents complain that science courses are dull repetitions 
of what they read in the newspapers. I challenge Mr. 
Conant to find high school bookkeeping as presented in 
the three most’ widely used texts lacking in intellectual 
content. Academic students often find that shorthand, 
much to their disgust, requires more effort than French. 
No group of subjects have a monopoly of power to train 
the mind. Most subjects well taught will have this value 
as a concomitant. Any subject poorly taught will result 
in loss of competency in organized thinking. 
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It is good to know that as an afterthought Mr. Conant 
wants to step up the learning content of the “solids” 
after he has forced all and sundry who are not totally 
devoid of intelligence into them. This desire to make 
our schools something more than playgrounds is whole- 
some ard should be supported. 

In a back-handed way, Mr. Conant does support voca- 
tional work in the schools. In that respect at least he 
does not succumb to the blandishments of Keats and his 
ilk who feel that only subjects that have outlived their 
practical usefulness deserve a place in the schools. Never- 
theless, even Conant relegates business and other voca- 
tional subjects to the also rans. This is most unwise. 
We need workers in business with IQ’s above 110 as 
well as below. I am sure Mr. Conant would and does 
appreciate a secretary who is intelligent enough to help 
him in thinking through his correspondence. 

Another thing about this “solids” mythology which is 
being taken so seriously is that it would deny those who 
take business and other vocational subjects an opportun- 
ity to go to college. There might be ‘some sort” of 
schooling after high school—but, heaven forbid, not a 
full four years of college! This attempt at the Europe- 
anization (Russification?) of our schools is. nothing 
short of rank snobbery. : 

The worst failure of these educational tinkerers is 
their complete disinterest in the non-academic 25 to 35 
per cent. What are we to do with the non-academic 
students of high school age? Dump them in the At- 
lantic Ocean? Put them in concentration camps? Labor 
unions will not let them work, even if enterprisers would 
hire them—and they will not. 

Dr. Conant would render a real service to the Amer- 
ican people if he would find adequate content for the non- 
intellectual children. By and large they are the ones 
who cause difficulties in school and out. The bright 
ones can take care of themselves although they do re- 
quire supervision to be sure they are working at or near 
full capacity. 
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s0acersnip Wits its one o16o0tric typowriter: 


Business teachers and other vocational teachers have 
provided learning materials for the non-intellectuals. 
The “solids” teachers have also tried but they have been 
far less successful than the vocationalists. Such voca- 
tional courses as record keeping, non-academic clerical 
training, certain courses in industrial arts, homemaking, 
agriculture, and the like do present useful learning for 
the non-academic. They also offer much learning ma- 
terial which the academically minded need to attain. It 
is tragic that Mr. Conant and his associates are blind 
to this need. 

“Solids” teachers need to set up stiffer requirements 
for the few who can take it. They need to re-think the 
content of their learnings so that they will be meaning- 
ful to average and, more important, to less-than-average 
children. The single intelligent attempt at doing this, 
generally labeled the life adjustment program, is sneered 
at by these ivory tower boys. They do not care to 
realize that what is easy for some students is most diffi- 
cult for others. The unspoken attitude of the neo- 
pagans is that those of 70 to 90 IQ do not count. On 
the contrary, they count a great deal. They run the 
lathes; they man the front lines during the war, they 
fix the automobile when it is helplessly stuck on the 
road—in short they are the salt of the earth. Anything 
the schools can do to make these people better workers, 
and most important of all, better citizens, is of profound 
value to our society. 

We deserve criticism when we make all who take book- 
keeping pass through the same regimen. Some of our 
students can learn all of high school bookkeeping in one 
term. Some whom we now fail in first year bookkeep- 
ing could become good routine bookkeepers if we would 
provide them with a year and a half or even two years’ 
learning time. Quite a number of our prospective 
stenographers learn to be lazy because we use too much 
time to cover the “theory”. Many who now fail could 
become good routine stenographers if we would take 
more time to integrate the English learnings which they 
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so very much need into a longer period of rigorous learn- 
ing. 

Most important we need to make these dense tradi- 
tionalists realize that a basic understanding of business 
is a ‘solid’. Their failure to understand is partly our 
fault. We have stretched basic business over too many 
courses and included too much busy work. Let us make 
our course in basic business so thorough and worthwhile 
that even the traditionalists will recognize its cultural 
value. 

The current critics are right about our schools having 
become permeated with sloppy teaching. The fact that 
the sloppiest teaching goes on in the “solids” does not 
justify poor teaching in vocational subjects whose effec- 
tiveness is constantly being checked at the work bench 
and the office desk. 

Going back to the heathenish practices of previous 
generations will not give us better schools. It will set 
our schools several generations backward. We need bet- 
ter selection of subject matter; better adjustment to life 
needs ; better teaching; better adaptation to the needs of 
the non-academic as well as the gifted; and better plan- 
ning for vocational and professional life. The Bestors, 
the Hutchins, the Adlers, the Rickovers, the Keats, and 
even, sorry to say, the revered Conant have poor answers. 

The life-adjustment boys were a bit off the beam in 
their notions of personal standards and lack of aware- 
ness that many learnings are better acquired out-of- 
school than in school. Nevertheless they at least look 
ahead instead of backward. 

Let us hope that out of the current fracas we will get 
better thinking and less day-dreaming ; higher standards 
and less coddling. 

In the meantime if business education is to continue 
to do its important job of educating the coming genera- 
tion for business, it is highly desirable that we cut out 
unimportant learnings, identify and speed up the signifi- 
cant learnings, and set standards that demand the best 
from our students. 
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“You were so right about that training on a Burroughs 
...1t got me the salary I wanted!” 


Time after time, job applicants find that skill 
acquired on Burroughs machines will open the 
door to the most sought-after positions. What’s 
more, the demand for Burroughs-trained personnel 
is growing by leaps and bounds, as every month 
more and more companies are buying Burroughs 
machines. 


These companies know that Burroughs machines 
are the ultimate in mechanical perfection . . . yet 
simplicity itself in operation and upkeep! For 
these same sound reasons, you will find Burroughs 
an excellent investment for your training program. 


In addition, your students will find Burroughs 
easier to master and to operate. For full details 
about the machines, courses, and training aids, 
phone any Burroughs office; or write Burroughs 
Division, Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Mich. 


Burroughs 


Burroughs and Sensimatic—TM’s. 
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Just 4 of the many training courses available for your school: 


Sensimatic accounting ma- 
Ten Key adding machine—easily | chine —with practice ma- 
mastered by touch system. terials for posting. 


Full keyboard adding ma- 
Calculator —develops highdegree | chines—course in shortcut 
of skill and accuracy. addition. 
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Cover PHoro—Student Transcribing in the Business Workshop 


SECRETARIES FOR DOCTORS 


Students Doing Blood Work in the Medical Technology Laboratory 


OME twenty years ago, when calls 

came in to the school and college 
placement bureaus for medically 
trained secretaries, how few of us an- 
ticipated the foothold that such spe- 
cialization would gain in our curricu- 
lum planning! Wouldn’t this new 
“fad” go the way of all glamorized 
careers’ Why worry about it? But 
neither the employer nor the appli- 
cant for admission has let us forget 
about it; and now we find a medical 
secretarial curriculum high on the list 
of terminal vocational offerings in 
secondary schools, business colleges, 
and junior colleges. The demand for 
it and the interest in it has now 
reached a point here at Lasell Jun- 
ior College where secretarial enrollees 
are almost equally divided between 
the medical and straight secretarial 
programs. 

Most colleges keep in fairly close 
touch with their graduates through 
alumnae associations and placement 
bureaus, and evaluations of the ade- 
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quacies of training frequently come 
to light through these sources and 
through letters from graduates. But 
there eventually comes a time when 
schools make a deliberate and syste- 
matic effort to contact their gradu- 
ates through a planned survery ques- 
tionnaire. 


Purpose of the Survey 

Such a survey was recently con- 
ducted at Lasell Junior College. The 
immediate objective was to evaluate 
the present curriculum in coverage 
and intensity—to find out from grad- 
uates working as medical secretaries 
whether we were properly and ade- 
quately utilizing the time and re- 
‘sources available to us. The ques- 
tionnaire survey was planned from 
both the secretarial and science points 
of view and members of the medical, 
the psychology, and secretarial de- 
partments planned and launched the 
project. 


Vv 


Carolyn E, Chapman 
Lasell Junior College 
Auburndale, Massachusetts 


“...now we find a medical secretarial 
curriculum high on the list of termi- 
nal vocational offerings in secondary 
schools, business colleges, and junior 


colleges.” 


General Conclusions 

A most gratifying 83 per cent of 
the questionnaires were answered and 
returned. Principally because medi- 
cal secretarial positions were not 
available in certain communities, a 
small group surveyed, 17 in number, 
accepted initial positions of a non- 
medical secretarial nature. The re- 
maining 71 of the 88 replying ac- 
cepted positions in the medical field. 
Forty-four were employed by doctors, 
23 by hospitals, and 4 by medical de- 
partments of insurance companies. 
Although employment in medical 
school offices, in pharmaceutical 
houses, and in hospital record rooms 
were also listed as initial-employment 
sources, the nature of work done in 
most cases was primarily secretarial 
and thus was not tabulated in our 
survey as medical. 

Statistics have shown that 43 of 
these girls actually performed no lab- 
oratory work on their first medical 
positions. Some 28 were combining 
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their secretarial and laboratory pro- 
cedures. We, then, drew the conclu- 
sion: doctors and hospitals are still 
interested in hiring well-trained sec- 
retaries first, and secondly are de- 
lighted to find a well-trained secretary 
who can perform the necessary lab- 
oratory and assisting techniques with- 
out on-the-job apprenticeship. 

It would not be fair to draw con- 
clusions here, either,; without being 
duly critical of the present curricu- 
lum. Up until this year, our second- 
year medical secretarial group has 
been enrolled in a_ first-semester 
course entitled “Medical Technology” 
and in a second-semester course in 
“Physiology”; the concentrated ef- 
fort on urine and blood work was 
completed by January. As happens 
with all skill techniques, disuse plants 
seeds of fear and uncertainty in the 
applicants’ minds. Many of our girls 
were timid about seeking positions 
where medical technological routines 
were required. 


Secretarial Conclusions 

The findings relative to the secre- 
tarial training of the respondents fol- 
low: 

Shorthand note-taking is still not 
a lost art. Forty-one students used 
shorthand entirely; 32 used a com- 
bination of notes and dictating ma- 
chines; 4 girls only were using dic- 
tating machines exclusively. The 
average employable dictation speed of 
100-120 wpm holds as true here as 
in any other profession or industry. 

Doctors want their secretaries to 
have a good sound background of 
medical terminology. There was 
practically a 100 per. cent concensus 
on the importance of terminology to 
successful medical employment. 

Some 60 per cent of these young 
women needed a knowledge of book- 
keeping. The one-semester course, 
as given at Lasell, teaches the ac- 
counting cycle on a cash approach 
only; we found that 95 per cent of 
these girls found such a coverage 
more than adequate for professional 
purposes. 

The usual text and discussion cov- 
erage of office procedure as presented 
in the college medical secretarial 
practice course reduces the amount 
of required on-the-job training. 
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A standard advanced typewriting 
course, developing speed and accur- 
acy on letters, statistical copy, rough 
draft, and business forms adequately 
trains the medical secretary without 
further attempts at specialization. 


Medical Assistance 


To what extent are the technologi- 
cal procedures being used on initial 
medical secretarial positions? Here 
are some of the conclusions gathered 
by our survey: 

Employees are assisting doctors 
with physical examinations; taking 
body temperatures, weight, height, 
and pulse rates; and doing blood 
pressure readings, basal metabol- 
isms, electrocardiograms, and patient- 
draping. 

Urinalyses are made for chemical 
and microscopic sediment by 25 per 
cent of those surveyed. 

Secretaries are expected to pre- 
pare and _ sterilize instruments for 
minor surgery. 

In the field of blood testing, hemo- 
globin, leukocyte count, erythrocyte 
counts and differential smears, and 
sedimentation rate of erythrocytes 
are listed most frequently. These 
tests can be and are covered in our 
medical technology course. 

Comparatively little is done in 
blood chemistry, in examination of 
feces or sputum, or in bacteriological 
cultures; however, isolated cases of 
these and other examinations were 
encountered. 

Doctors and hospitals specializing 
in bacteriological cultures and stained 
smears for the most part prefer to 
send such specimens to outside lab- 
oratories or to hire specially trained 
medical laboratory technicians. 

The greatest degree of responsibil- 
ity given to secretaries in the field of 
x-ray dealt primarily with prepara- 
tion of the patient for x-ray films. A 
minute percentage developed x-ray 
films or took the pictures personally. 


Other Pertinent Observations 


Of further interest in the attempt 
to evaluate the over-all training of 
the medical secretary, we were reas- 
sured in our belief that a course in 
psychology is a wise recommendation 
for a second-year elective course. 
About 40 per cent of the graduates 


felt that this course was extremely 
beneficial in helping them to greet 
and handle medical patients. 

Also, a5 a result of the survey, each 
senior medical secretary will now en- 
roll in a Red Cross First Aid course 
as part of her requirements for a de- 
gree. The course is conducted on 
campus by a member of the physical 
education department. 

Some emphasis was also brought to 
the advisability of offering a three- 
year medical secretarial program to 
any who might desire it. Such a pro- 
gram offering, complete with actual 
work experience during the third 
year, needs careful administrative 
thought and community education 
and cannot be undertaken without 
deep and serious consideration. 


Summary 

Our survey taught us many things 
heretofore suspected but now statis- 
tically substantiated. The curricu- 
lum changes resulting from the sur- 
vey are twofold; first, an additional 
meeting each week has been added to 
the one-semester course in medical 
secretarial practice. This has enabled 
us to devote more time to the actual 
practice of many hitherto theoretical 
points. Second, for the first time, 
the medical secretarial students have 
been segregated in their science work 
and are spending the full year on 
laboratory procedures for the medical 
secretary. This has enabled the sci- 
ence instructor to prolong and inten- 
sify the blood and urine tests and 
other known medical duties to a point 
where confidence and interest can be 
assured. 

No attempt was made in this pres- 
ent survey to determine desirable per- 
sonality traits of medically trained 
secretaries. That field has been cov- 
ered quite extensively many, many 
times. Every one of us in the field 
of business education needs but a 
moment’s time to list the qualities of 
dependability, accuracy, tact, sense of 
responsibility, appearance — qualities 
to which any employer, regardless of 
profession or industry readily sub- 
scribes. 

Of one thing we can all be sure: 
by our pupils we can be taught, 
whether it be today, tomorrow, or five 
years from now. 
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TEACHING THE 
ACCOUNTANT’S ROLE 
IN BUDGETING 


David S. Fields 
The Johns Hopkins University 
Chevy Chase, Maryland 
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HE student of accounting fre- 

quently completes a full comple- 
ment of courses without being made 
aware of the many areas in which 
his subject plays an important role in 
budgeting. It would seem that ac- 
counting teachers would want to ap- 
prise their students of the areas in 
their field related to the budget. With 
a broader view of accounting and 
with an appreciation of thé relation- 
ships between accounting and budget- 
ing, the student should be ready to 
provide better service on the manage- 
ment team. 


Relation to Systems . 

In studying the design and installa- 
tion of accounting systems, the stu- 
dent can see the close relationship be- 
tween accounting and budgeting. The 
satisfactory operation of a budget is 
predicated on a well-organized chart 
of accounts. To make the balances in 
the accounts more meaningful to man- 


1 The first book on business budgeting, Budgetary 
Control, The Ronald Press, New York, New York, 
was written in 1922 by James O. McKinsey, a 

rominent accounting teacher and C.P.A. He later 
| amet the principal member of the well-known 
firm of management consultants—McKinsey and 


Company. 
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UNDERSTANDING 
RELATIONSHIPS 
OF COST, SYSTEMS 
& AUDITING 


TO 
BUDGETING 


agement and to avoid unnecessary in- 
creases in clerical costs, the accounts 
must be also “homogeneous rather 
than miscellaneous” and limited in 
number. 

To make the chart of accounts still 
more useful in budgeting, however, 
the accounting teacher should further 
point out that they must be keyed to 
the functional organization of the 
business so that balances in the ac- 
counts can be related to the individ- 
uals responsible for the recorded ex- 
penses. Maintaining the records on 
one basis and assigning responsibili- 
ties on another is “like trying to check 
with a bushel basket something 
bought by the pound.” 

The accountant setting up or revis- 
ing an accounting system, where there 
is no organization chart, should ap- 
prise management of the greater value 
derived from accounting records 
when they are tied in with well-defined 
lines of individual responsibilities. 


Relation to Auditing 
The principle of being consistent 
from one period to the next is so im- 


“In each of the major accounting 
areas—systems, auditing, and cost— 
the accounting student has the op- 
portunity to learn about the role of 
the accountant in budgeting.” 


portant to the accountant that a state- 
ment as to whether or not consistent 
policy has been followed in the period 
under audit accompanies the final au- 
dit report. The most stringent appli- 
cation of this principle is also essen- 
tial to satisfactory budgeting. 

In budgeting, however, the prin- 
ciple must be extended to make pos- 
sible the comparison of actual to 
budget for it is this comparison which 
makes executive control of the busi- 
ness possible through the budget proc- 
ess. This comparison is the most im- 
portant function of budgeting. Here 
again the work of the accountant 
plays an important role in the budget 
process. 


Relation to Cost Accounting 


The principles of cost accounting, 
developed around the turn of the cen- 
tury, gave impetus to the growth of 
budgeting.? In financial (or gen- 


? Between 1900 and 1920, over fifty books and 
many articles on cost accounting had been pub- 
lished. A detailed is in NACA. 
Official Publications, Vol. I1, No. 10, April, 1921; 
compiled by the Research Department of the 
N.A.C.A, More recent cost books indicate the in- 
creasing attention that some accountants are giving 
to budgeting. 
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eral) accounting all records are basic- 
ally historical and costs are available 
on an over-all basis only. Cost ac- 
counting, however, modified this prac- 
tice so that unit costs could be deter- 
mined currently. This, of course, is 
dictated by the nature of burden 
(overhead) items like rent which do 
not usually vary with volume, or like 
taxes and seasonal expenses which 
are not incurred uniformly through- 
out the year. To allocate or “apply” 
these costs currently the accountant 
had to forecast overhead expenses for 
a future period. Estimates of this 
type are the first step in the budget 
process, as well as fundamental to 
cost accounting. 

Forecasts of burden and a system 
for its pro-ration were necessary in 
order to establish a cost system. The 
introduction of these cost procedures 
made the break with traditional meth- 
ods of historical accounting and laid 
the ground work for budgeting. 
However, to supply the needs of rap- 
idly growing competitive industries 
additional cost ‘techniques were re- 
quired. These advances in cost ac- 
counting are also fundamental to bud- 
geting. 

Writing in 1921 on the topic, What 
is Wrong with Accounting, one au- 
thor described the conflict between a 
chief accountant and a general works 
manager in which the latter com- 
plained of the delay in obtaining de- 
tailed cost data. The manager was 
interested in knowing currently if 
there was any variation between his 
overall plans and the actual expenses, 
and how much it was. To overcome 
this shortcoming in historical cost 
records, standard cost accounting was 
developed so that all costs could be 
recorded on the basis of estimates 
made in advance of their being in- 
curred. This advance in accounting 
techniques served as a further step 
in the development of budgeting. 


Relation to Standard Costs 
A Primer on Budgeting indicates 
the extent to which accountants deal 
with budgeting.* In this book the 


§ Harrison G. Charter, N.A.C.A. Official Publi- 
cations, Vol. 11, No, 15 (June 1921). 
liver C. Wellington, New York: D. Van 
Nostrand Co., Inc. 1949. 
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author actually goes through the proc- 
esses involved in setting up a stand- 
ard cost system. However, by 
merely refraining from describing 
the complex accounting techniques in- 
volved in standard cost accounting he 
evolves an effective presentation of 
the essentials of budgeting. 

He 
needed and how they are used. He 
demonstrates the value of designating 
the accounts for which individuals are 
responsible. Most important of all he 
describes how to analyze the vari- 
ances between the actual results and 
the budget, indicating the uses of the 


shows where forecasts are 


variances in controlling the business. 
These are all budget processes. And, 
they all come within the framework 
of standard cost accounting. 

In each of the major accounting 
areas—systems, auditing, and cost— 
the accounting student has the oppor- 
tunity to learn about the role of the 
accountant in budgeting. Account- 
ing teachers should stress the impor- 
tance of accounting in budgeting so 
that when the student goes into prac- 
tice he will have a broader view of 
his profession. The student’s man- 
agement know-how in this respect 
will increase his value to his em- 
ployer. 


mystery 


typewriter 


In the April issue of this magazine directions were given for constructing a 
design on the typewriter. This is a typewriter game originated and copyrighted 
by Julius Nelson, sponsor of the artistic typing contests. ; 

If you followed those directions the result should be the design pictured below. 

The numbers at the left of the design are the line numbers in the directions on 


page 284 of the April issue. 
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Directions for constructing another design will be printed in the next issue. 
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REQUIRED MEMBERSHIP 
PROFESSIONAL 
TEACHERS’ GROUPS? 


J. Kenneth Roach 
The University of Georgia 
Athens, Georgia 


“It is to be expected that we find outside groups 
who, though perhaps relatively small, are able to 
exercise considerable influence upon the schools 


because they are well organized.” 


HIS country is witnessing a defi- 
Thite tendency for individuals to 
identify themselves with others hold- 
ing similar interests and for these 
groups to exert all possible pressure 
in order to accomplish their objec- 
tives. It is to be expected, then, that 
we find outside groups who, though 
perhaps relatively small, are able to 
exercise considerable influence upon 
the schools because they are well 
organized. These groups frequently 
have retarded the progress of educa- 
tion by succeeding in limiting teach- 
ers’ activities unwarrantedly, by at- 
tacking tenure and contractual rights, 
and by opposing needed expenditures 
for buildings, equipment, and sala- 
ries. The success of such efforts is 
generally determined by the degree 
of organized opposition that can be 
mustered to combat them. Unfortu- 
nately, only a small proportion of 
teachers are making a contribution to 
this opposition through membership 
in educational organizations — that 
specifically seek to deal with these 
problems on a national level. 

The obvious solution to this pre- 
dicament is to unite all teachers in a 
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powerful group that could make its 
wishes known. The moot point, how- 
ever, is how can this best be done? 


What Might Be Done 


“Between 1935 and 1948 eight of 
the ten Canadian provinces passed 
teaching profession acts, requiring 
membership in the ‘teachers’ profes- 
sional organizations as a condition 
of employment.”* In describing the 


is made a legal body, corporate and 
politic.’”” 
What Leading Teachers Think 


While it was not the intent to 
evaluate the teaching profession acts 
described above, the following issue 
was included in a questionnaire sub- 
mitted to sixty-one leaders in general 
teacher education and to fifty leaders 
in business teacher education : 


Should membership in 
educational associa- 
tions be mandatory? 


Number and Per Cent Number and Per Cent Total Number 
of General Leaders 
Approving Statement Approving Statement Approving 


of Business Leaders of Leaders 


legislation, Ansley states: “A teach- 
ing profession act is an act of the 
legislature modeled after the medical 
profession act and the legal profes- 
sion act. The main provisions are: 
(1) that all persons employed as 
teachers in public schools must be 
members of the teachers’ association 
as a condition of engagement; (2) 
the members of the teaching profes- 
sion are required to govern them- 
selves; (3) the teachers’ association 


Although a very large majority 
(85%) of the leaders are opposed 
to compulsory membership, they un- 
doubtedly believe that every teacher 
should join an educational associa- 
tion. In all likelihood, they want the 
strength which inclusive member- 
ship could give such organizations. 
However, their position® is that such 
membership should spring from a 
sense of professional obligation 
rather than result from compulsion. 
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Advantages of Compulsion Membership 


On the other hand, a small minority 
(12%) of the leaders would ap- 
parently look with favor upon the 
Canadian experiment. In  recom- 
mending mandatory membership, the 
minority group may label it as “the 
indispensable first step in the crea- 
tion of a teaching profession.”* Some 
of these leaders would point out? 
that such a policy finds accepted 
precedent in the medical, legal, and 
dental professions in this country. 
Moreover, making membership in an 
educational association prerequi- 
site for teaching is no more unrea- 
sonable than establishing academic 
requirements for certification; in- 
deed, it may be used to assure pro- 
fessional interest in much the same 
way as the academic degree is used 
to assure professional ability.® 

There is still another justification 
for compulsory membership — it 
would mean that the teachers’ asso- 
ciation would not have to dissipate 
its energies in membership drives 
and dues collections.* Instead, it 
would be able to concentrate its 
efforts upon major educational prob- 
lems. In the case of the Canadian 
associations, it has been possible to 
raise salaries, improve working con- 
ditions, promote retirement pro- 
grams, and strengthen tenure provi- 
sions.* What is equally important, 
Canadian teachers have been able to 
assume their share of the responsi- 
bility for determining educational 
policy. Ansley writes, “The teachers 
association is officially represented on 
all bodies dealing with education: 
curriculum committees, boards deal- 
ing with teacher training and teacher 
certification, examination — boards, 
teachers retirement fund boards, 
teaching ethics to teachers in train- 
ing, selection of candidates for en- 
trance into the teaching institutions, 
etc."”* 


Disadvantages of Compulsory 
Membership 


Some of the majority leaders may 
be of the opinion that it is not desir- 
able to place in the hands of teach- 
ers’ organizations the power that 
seemingly results from compulsory- 
membership . regulations. According 
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to this point of view,® democracy is 
threatened whenever any group, in- 
cluding teachers, gains undue power 
over our public school system. The 
majority leaders also may see in this 
issue another threat to democracy in 
that it presents a choice between dic- 
tatorial and democratic procedure. 
For it brings into focus the not un- 
common* attitude that, because a 
certain goal is considered desirable, 
coercion justifiably may be substi- 
tuted for persuasion in getting others 
to subscribe to it. Moreover, it points 
up the zeal of some to sacrifice indi- 
viduality for the sake of conformity.® 
According to this position, ‘“Recourse 
to compulsory measures in effectuat- 
ing professional alertness among staff 
members is merely another manifes- 
tation of the well-intentioned ‘do- 
gooder’ ; it is authoritarian in nature, 
and not in consonance with princi- 
ples of democracy.” 


Rebuttal 

While the majority position sug- 
gests that teachers would be opposed 
to a compulsory-membership policy, 
this seems not to have been the case 
as far as Canada is concerned. And 
the continuation of the policy over 
the years discloses no appreciable 
change in this regard. Rather, teach- 
ers accept it in much the same spirit 
as do the lawyers and doctors.? 

Even if there were some evidence 
of teacher resentment over the man- 
datory feature, the minority leaders 
presumably would maintain _ their 
position. For, while they would re- 
gret the infringement upon the indi- 
vidual’s freedom, they would hold® 


THE ANSWER'S IN 


that this is one situation in which the 
rights of the individual must give 
way to the welfare of the group. 

As a matter of fact, teachers in 
this country are not free to join or 
not join educational associations. In 
addition to the specific demands of 
certain administrators and_ school 
boards, other pressures are put upon 
teachers to enroll in some organiza- 
tion.2 As Ansley points out, “It is 
no exaggeration to say that no teach- 
ers association in this country is 
really and truly voluntary.”* And 
he may well reflect the thinking of 
the minority leaders when he asks, 
“Which do you think is to be pre- 
ferred, statutory automatic member- 
ship or compulsory voluntary mem- 
bership 
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For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 
THE JourRNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 


Many of our readers have heard this question: 


After you have given a timed writing to your 


resulting scores have quite a wide span? 


first year typing students, do you find that the b » 


Boyd G. Plymire, Mars High School, Mars, Pennsylvania, has _some- 
thing interesting to say on this subject on the last page of this magazine. 
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what business thinks 


and says 


One area where fraud can occur is in 
the accounts payable department. 


HAPPEN 


Albert P. Gollinott 

Branch Sales Manager 
Cummins-Chicago Corporation 
Springfield, New Jersey 


Illustration from “Why Honest People Steal”, 
By Virgil W. Peterson, Chicago Crime Commission 
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\\g T can’t happen here” is a remark 
that has put many a businessman 

in a position that at a later date has 

proved him seriously in error. 

Business today is acutely aware of 
staggering losses due to employee 
dishonesty and errors in accounting. 
Though statistics are many times dis- 
tasteful, F.B.I. figures of more than 
500 million dollars of reported loss 
are startling. To this can be added 
the estimated UN reported loss of 
twice this amount and the situation 
is serious. Only 5 percent of the 
fraud losses are insured as compared 
with 90 percent of fire losses. 

Both large and small companies 
take fire precaution, why not fraud 
insurance’ Most businesses maintain 
fire equipment, almost never use it, 
but because potential loss is so great 
they accept the cost. 

Fraud and Dishonesty 

As many fraud losses are hard to 
prove as well as costly for a company 
sustaining a loss, burden of proof 
rests upon the company sustaining 
the loss, which must also submit care- 
ful audit reports. 

An awakened management now re- 
alizes the need for analysis of inter- 
nal control to locate the weak points. 
One area where fraud can occur is 
the accounts payable department. A 
careful study shows that the average 
firm pays out, on an annual basis, 
from 3 to 10 times its net worth. 
These figures show that a small leak 
in disbursements could cut a consid- 
erable hole in the net profits. 


Old Trusted Employees 

This can be a very distasteful sub- 
ject but potential weakness is here. 
The experience of several fidelity and 
bonding company’s revealed in their 
reports confirms this statement. Con- 
tinental Casualty Company says— 
“The average dishonest employee has 
been employed for 9 years 3 months, 
has worked for over 6 years before 
starting to steal, and was stealing for 
over 3 years before being discov- 
ered.” United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty Company, in a survey of 
1001 embezzlers, revealed that for the 
most part the 1001 were old and 
trusted employees. The length of 
service of the men was close to six 
years, and of the women seven years, 
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Fifty-four per cent of the men had 
been employed ten years or more by 
the concern which suffered the loss. 

The awareness of the need for 
tighter internal controls makes for a 
review of the basic principles of dis- 
bursement controls. 


Errors in Accounting 


It must be remembered that just as 
many losses occur because of error. 
The present pressure of business to- 
day, the lack of trained help with the 
lack of time to train properly are fac- 
tors for this type of loss. 

Loss by error is primarily caused 
by the duplicate payment of invoices. 
The supporting papers to an invoice 
have not been adequately canceled. 
Some methods used are : 

1. Retention of a copy of the check 
used to pay the invoice. The invoice 
is filed away after payment. 

2. Hand stamping of the invoice only 
after a check has been drawn and 
signed. The invoice and supporting 
papers are filed at convenience of a 
file clerk. 

3. Hand stamping of the invoice and 
supporting papers ; filing. 

4. Use of a perforator to permanent- 
ly “kill” the invoice and supporting 
papers. 

Let us examine the above-men- 
tioned procedures: 

1. This has weak points in that in- 
voices of several months back can be 
introduced by fraud or by error into 
the payables system. For example, 
an old invoice may have been removed 
from a file for information. A new 
employee picks it up and places it on 
the desk of the person who draws up 
the checks. A new check is drawn 
and the invoice is paid twice. 

2. Hand stamping of the invoice 
only leaves much to be desired. The 
invoice can be removed or torn off in 
handling or filing operations. A du- 
plicate invoice sent in error on the 
part of a supplier can be the cause of 
duplicate payment. Errors such as 
this have a strong possibility of never 
being caught; the net result is a loss 
to the company. 

3. The hand stamping of the invoice 
and all supporting papers is better 
than the two previous methods but a 
deliberate fraud can be perpetrated 
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at this point. Many of the papers 
are skipped by the hand stamping 
method. The balance of the stamped 
papers can have the ink removed. 
The removal of the ink, without dis- 
turbing the ink of other pertinent in- 
formation on the invoice and support- 
ing papers, presents no real problem. 
4. The best method and that which 
is now recommended by all leading ac- 
counting concerns all over the coun- 
try is the permanent cancellation of 
the invoice and all supporting papers 
by perforation. This can be accomp- 
lished at little or no cost for mechan- 
ized control. 


Control by Perforation 


This recommended control is 
simple and fits into the regular ac- 
counting procedure of an accounts 
payable department as follows: 

1. Check the invoice and secure a 
purchase department copy of pur- 
chase order. 

2. Check receiving department and 
attach receiving report, plus all other 
pertinent papers considered by most 
accountants. (The receiving report 
is the most important paper in the in- 
voice bundle. ) 


3. Check the pricing, extensions and 
discounts. 

4. When audit is complete, draw a 
check presentation to disbursing 

officer—treasurer, controller, or pres- 
ident. 

5. Check papers carefully to be sure 
of an authentic disbursement and 
proper signing of the check by the 
disbursing offices. 

6. Cancel the complete bundle by 
legible perforation; cancellation 
should be by the officer or by a trusted 
employee under supervision of the 
officer. 

7. Send control of the signed checks 
directly to the mail department, thus 
preventing rehandling of the checks 
by the accounting department. 

In short, the only method of ade- 
quate control of loss in account pay- 
ables is by permanent cancellation of 
invoice papers by the use of a perf- 
orator. This is accepted practice by 
such large companies as Ford Motor 
Company, General Motors, Ciba 
Pharmaceutical, Johnson & Johnson, 
Dupont, U. S. Steel, etc. 

Adequate controls are necessary 
before it can be said “It can’t happen 
here!” 


By Merle W. Wood 
Abraham Lincoln High School 
Des Moines, lowa 


“MONOPOLY” 


mono. polein 
meant 
alone. to sell 


government. 


Monopolies are business organizations which operate with little or no 
competition. Our business system is basically competitive in nature but 
certain types of businesses, such as power companies and transportation 
companies, serve us best if they are monopolies regulated partially by 
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HE operation and management of 
the high school publications offers 
an excellent workshop for business 
departments, as students and business 
teacher alike profit by managing this 


“ready-made” small business. 

Today, in most of the high schools, 
we find journalism being offered as a 
“step-child” by overworked English 
teachers, as a part of the social studies 
department, or in a few cases as a sep- 
arate department. In all of these ar- 
rangements, the emphasis is, and 
rightly so, placed on the writing and 
editing of the publications or the 
reading and evaluating of newspa- 
pers. If the business department can 
arrange to take charge of the man- 
agement end of the publications, even 
more student time and talent in the 
journalism class can be spent on mak- 
ing the paper more readable and the 
annual better organized. 


Integrated Activities 


What are the advantages of asking 
for this extra duty ? 

First, any business department is 
advised to look for or devise some 
practical means of giving its students 
experience in actually operating a 
small business. Many teachers have 
developed their own credit unions, 
outside selling ventures, high school 
banks, or other undertakings. 


General Business 


With the publications, we have an 
opportunity to teach, by practice, the 
fundamentals of business methods 
through production, advertising, and 
circulation. Advertising is an aid to 
marketing. It brings the buyer and 
the seller together. Since high school 
students are buyers of many things 
which local 5usinessmen have for 
sale, it is reasonable that advertising 
should find a place in the school pub- 
lications. General business or con- 
sumer education classes can make 
market surveys, conduct polls, and 
do other research. They learn some- 
thing about the value of contracts and 
the preparation of them. The manner 
of determining advertising rates and 
the use of a sliding scale of rates can 
be studied. The advertising sales- 
men should be students particularly 
interested in this field as a career. 
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They can study and practice how to 
talk with people, develop  self-confi- 
dence without arrogance, and learn 
the value of a knowledge of their 
product—the school yearbook and 
newspaper. 

When the product itself is ready 
for sale, campaigns for subscriptions 
or issue-by-issue selling can be 
worked up. Communication with pa- 
trons by telephone, letter, advertis- 
ing, and in person can create a social 
awareness in the students that they 
cannot get in the regular class period. 


Bookkeeping 


As _ subscriptions and advertising 
contracts come in, one group may be 
used to type cards for the files show- 
ing names, address, and amounts re- 
ceived from subscribers and adver- 
tisers. Students of bookkeeping can 
be used on a rotation plan to keep a 
cash book. Recordkeeping becomes 
real when they charge local accounts, 
make and mail statements, make col- 
lections, write checks for supplies, 
make deposits in the local or school 
bank and study their bank statement 
at the end of the month. 


Business Arithmetic 


Numerous opportunities are here 
for business arithmetic students to 
figure out supplies needed, number 
of pages to allow for, costs of en- 
gravings, and ordering the necessary 
materials. Especially when the 
newspaper is printed by mimeograph 
or multilith at the school, there is a 


‘constant need to figure paper, ink, 
stencils, and other costs. 


Office Practice 

Finally, whether the paper is 
printed commercially or by the stu- 
dents, the typing and office practice 
class students enjoy taking out time 
from regular textbook assignments to 
do the final copy preparation. They 
may assume the job of composing 
letters to previous and prospective 
subscribers; to prospective advertis- 
ers ; compiling a student directory for 
use in the editorial department; and 
handling all outgoing correspondence. 
If the paper is printed by duplicating 
machine at the school, again we have 
excellent practice each week in pre- 
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Start To Work On the Weekly 


Publications 


Morton High School 

Morton, Texas 
paring stencils, typing master copies, 
justifying columns, and then operat- 
ing the machines. A filing system set 
up by the students keeping the annual 
accounts becomes more important to 
the students than “make believe” files. 
In fact, the keeping of all records, 
compiling of alphabetical lists, writ- 
ing letters and receiving replies from 
the printers, scheduling appointments 
with photographers, meeting dead- 
lines, and innumerable other experi- 
ences become worthwhile to these fu- 
ture business leaders. 


Publications—A School Activity 

The rewards are many, not the 
least of which can be the fact that 
your small business will be able to 
show a profit at the end of the year. 
This can be shared with the “front 
end” or editorial staff and still leave 
your department enough to invest in 
more equipment for the work of 
handling Publications, Inc. another 
year. 

Very little, if any objection will be 
forthcoming from the teacher of 
journalism when he is relieved of 
these duties. With the assurance that 
the publications can support them- 
selves without consuming all of the 
time of his editors and other staff 
members, and without having to be 
subsidized by the school administra- 
tion, the quality of news, features, 
editorials, and the entire publication 
can be improved. 
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Members of the Clerical Office Practice Class 
Newspaper 
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underwood announces the... 


NEW 1959 


Students feel the wonderful difference / 


NOW-—the new Underwood DocuMentor! Modern 
...with crisp, handsome lines...it introduces a won- 
derful new typing idea—the Floating Keyboard! 


e electrifies 94% of the student’s typing time—it 
places all vital controls so compactly they're just 
a touch away from the typing keys. 


e stops fatigue in arms and shoulders with a “float- 
ing” design that brings keys close to typists. 


e helps beginners achieve speed and accuracy with 
new keys molded to typists’ fingertips. 


“like wearing magic gloves!” 
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The brilliant new 1959 Golden-Touch® Electric 
breaks with all past electrics. Students will feel it in 
the “Floating Keyboard.”* You'll see it in wonder- 
; fully fast progress—in sharp, print-perfect typing 
and carbons. 
This handsome new typewriter brings you famous 
» Underwood sturdiness and long, trouble-free life. 
Proved by 43 months of laboratory work, field test- 
ing and human engineering research. 
Choose from distinctive type styles...and see the 
DocuMENToR™* by calling your local Underwood office 
for a no-obligation demonstration at your school. 


You must see the new DOCUMENTOR to fully 
appreciate these outstanding features. 


* DRAMATIC NEW STYLING AND DESIGN 
REVERSE TABULATION 

+ PRINT-PERFECT IMPRESSION CONTROL 
FATIGUE-REDUCING KEYBOARD SLOPE 
INSTANT SHIFT FOR 

* ELECTRIC MARGIN AND TAB SET 

- HIGH SPEED ELECTRIC RIBBON REWIND 
+ 44 KEYS — 88 CHARACTERS 


YOUR CHOICE OF 8 PANEL COLORS 


AN UNDERWOOD TRADE-MARK 
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THE SCHOOL 


A RESEARCH AGENCY FOR 
RETAIL MERCHANTS 


Eric Sedwick Stein 
Instructor in Marketing and Merchandising 
Chicago City Junior Colleges 
Chicago, Illinois 


“Promoting needed retailing research for the 
merchants of a community can certainly be an 
outstanding school activity.” 


ETAILING like any dynamic 

field of business is constantly 
changing. The people in retailing 
change; some develop and show un- 
expected capacity and others the re- 
verse. Equipment depreciates and 
ideas are outdated. The public, upon 
whom retailers depend for its liveli- 
hood, changes. Whatever the prob- 
lems and the situations that exist to- 
day, they will be different tomorrow, 
and will change further over any giv- 
en period of time. The serious prob- 
lem has an unexpected answer, or 
circumstances alter it so it becomes 
a minor one. 
suddenly becomes serious. 

In making adjustments to changing 
conditions, the retailer must forecast 
or project his operations into the fu- 
ture. Such forecasts are made in the 
various budgets—merchandise, ex- 


The minor problem 


pense, and financial. 

Wingate and Corbin in their book 
Changing Patterns Retailing 
(Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Homewood, 
Illinois, 1956) indicate plainly the 
multitude of changes that have oc- 
curred and are still occurring this 
decade. 
study the changing trends in his cus- 
tomers’ buying habits ; he must work 
for a more complete understanding of 
his customers and the community he 


A successful retailer must 


serves. 
Colleges and high schools with a 
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sizable business department (a staff 
of four teachers or more) can be of 
considerable assistance to merchants 
and the community by serving as an 
independent and unbiased agency for 
developing, administering, and _fol- 
lowing up retailing research projects 
at the community level on an annual 
or semi-annual basis. 

The merchants, the customers, and 
the school each have much to gain 
from the community survey. To the 
merchants, it provides opportunities 
to find out how better to satisfy and 
to serve customers’ needs and desires, 
how to go about serving these needs 
and desires, how to secure concrete 
facts about the general shopping area 
under consideration, and how to ap- 
ply these facts to their own stores. 
The customers, through surveys, 
may express themselves on such mat- 
ters as the shopping hours preferred, 
on the type of merchandise desired, 
on the price lines of the merchandise 
carried, on the services offered, and 
on attitudes towards sales and sales 
supporting personnel. The college 
or high school gains through the 
building of good public relations be- 
tween the retail merchant and the 
public at large, through the enlarge- 
ment of the scope of the business de- 
partment, and through service as an 
unbiased agency to fill a research 
need. 


Let us now turn to several major 
considerations that confront those 
educators who are interested in de- 
veloping surveys. 

Obtain Approval of School 
Administration 

Matters involving the public rela- 
tions of the school generally need the 
approval of the administration. The 
proper method for obtaining permis- 
sion to conduct a survey should be 
ascertained and followed. The ad- 
ministration usually will suggest the 
method of financing such a project in 
order to maintain good relations with 
the merchants. Any technique that 
might weaken major fund-raising 
campaigns should be avoided. 


Ask for the Support Desired 


It is essential that the school ob- 
tain the cooperation and support from 
the local organizations such as the 
chamber of commerce, junior cham- 
ber of commerce, merchants’ associ- 
ation and other similar groups. A 
survey that benefits retailers in a com- 
munity must have the full support 
of the most active retailing associa- 
tions in that community. However, 
each merchant should know how he 
is involved, why he is involved, what 
benefits he can derive from the sur- 
vey and the limitations involved. A 
survey is of little value unless mer- 
chants adapt the information obtained 
to their own situation. 

The cooperation between school 
and merchants by way of the mer- 
chants’ association or a retailing club 
which has the support of retailers can 
do much towards the development and 
implementation of surveys. These 
organizations in cooperation with the 
other groups mentioned should de- 
velop the nature, scope, and limita- 
tions of a survey. Many good ex- 
amples of the type of surveys that 
may be made can be secured from 
the editor of the Journal of Retailing, 
a publication of the School of Retail- 
ing at New York University in New 


York City. 


Use the Proper Personnel 


There are numerous sources for 
obtaining the personnel necessary to 
accomplish successfully a meaningful 
survey. Some of these are: Students 
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from the business department, any- 
one from the student body at large or 
students from a particular class. The 
latter choice seems to be most desir- 
able. From the standpoint of control, 
administration, and maturity it is 
suggested that one class, preferably 
senior students, be used. To a large 
extent the success of a survey de- 
pends on the personnel involved. The 
following are the needs in most cases: 

1. A research dirpctor (should be 
the teacher in charge of the survey). 

2. A research assistant director 
(could be the most reliable senior stu- 
dent available, a student-teacher, or 
another person on the faculty). 

3. One or two statisticians depend- 
ing on the size of the survey. (could 
be best filled by mathematics or statis- 
tics students ). 

4. Field interviewers (the number 
depending upon the time and size of 
the sampling involved). A “rule of 
thumb” suggested is one interviewer 
for every hundred interviews requir- 
ing about ten minutes each. 

5. The clerical staff necessary for 

correspondence, filing, writing, and 
reproducing the report. 
All personnel should be paid a reas- 
onable salary for their work, includ- 
ing the time it takes to give them the 
needed orientation regarding tech- 
niques and procedures involved in the 
survey. 

The research director should have 
both the training and knowledge nec- 
essary to accomplish a scientific re- 
search project. Two books, Method- 
ology of Educational Research, by 
Good, Barr and Scates, Appleton- 
Century, New York, 1951 and Meth- 
ods of Research: Educational, Psy- 
chological and Sociological, by Good 
and Scates, Appleton-Century, New 
York, 1954, can be most helpful. 


Determine the Nature, Scope and 
Limitations of the Survey 

It is essential that the nature, scope 
and limitations be set for every sur- 
vey. Scores of research texts, such 
as the two suggested, have been writ- 
ten on this subject and should be ‘con- 
sulted when there is doubt. A survey 
must describe what it intends to find 
out, the extensiveness of that inquiry, 
and areas that will not be explored 
as well as inherent limitations of the 
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data presented. The considerations 
that generally must be accounted for 
might be summarized as :" 

1. What will be the nature of the 
survey; in other words, what is the 
survey trying to find out? 

2. Will the interviews be personal, 
by phone, or by mail? 

3. What size will the sample be ? Will 
the size take into consideration a 
sampling of certain economic factors 
such as homes that are owned or 
rented, salary of people interviewed, 
men to female ratio and age? 

4. Will the questionnaire contain 
choices or should it be an open-end 
type of questionnaire? 

5. Should the survey be an extensive 
study of one store or a sampling of 
factors involving ten or a hundred 
stores? What kind of stores should 
be taken into consideration ? 

6. What should the hours for the 
interviews be? 

7. How will the accuracy of tallying 
the statistics be maintained ? 

8. How can the efficiency and effec- 
tiveness of the questionnaire and in- 
terviews be checked ? 

9. What approach should be used in 
questioning people? 

10. What desirable way can the in- 
terviewer use to get the recognition 
of the person to be interviewed ? 

11. How can interview resistance be 
overcome? 

12. What correlations and conclu- 
sions might be drawn? 

13. What limitations are apparent 
from the nature of the study and the 
data obtained ? 

14: What recommendations can be 
made ? 

15. Should recommendations that are 
contrary to general belief be cited? 
16. How can the survey be most effec- 
tively used to improve a situation ? 
17. What unanswered matters might 
suggest a follow-up survey ? 

18. What will be the cost of the sur- 
vey? 

19. What will be the amount of the 
contribution by each store participat- 
ing? 

20. Will the amount be pro-rated on 
the basis of store volume or will it be 
an equal contribution by each store 
regardless of the size? 


1For a more complete list see the text books 
suggested. 


Secure the Desired Publicity for Survey 

It is important that the school ob- 
tain the desirable publicity in order 
to (a) secure the full cooperation of 
the entire community; (b) gain the 
recognition for engaging in a survey 
for the school and the business de- 
partment; and, (c) have merchants 
not directly involved with the survey 
aware of what is happening. The 
publicity can invove such activities 
as: 

1. A story of what is going to 
happen in the school paper and local 
newspapers. 

2. A follow-up story showing re- 
sults of the survey in the school pa- 
per and local newspapers. 

3. A radio and television item on 
local news programs, 

4. A personal interview by the re- 
search director on an appropriate lo- 
cal radio and television program. 

5. An announcement and descrip- 
tion of the event in local shopping 
newspapers if they exist. 

6. A description and discussion of 
the project at appropriate organiza- 
tion meetings such as the chamber of 
commerce, junior chamber of com- 
merce, merchants’ association and 
other similar groups. 


Formulate Plan for Subsequent Surveys 

Once a survey has been completed 
and has been found to be of service 
to merchants, it might be well to 
formulate a plan for carrying out 
subsequent surveys. The strong and 
weak features of the original survey 
can be analyzed and improvements for 
subsequent surveys can be forthcom- 
ing. Promoting needed retailing re- 
search for the merchants of a com- 
munity can certainly be an outstand- 
ing school activity. 

To be effective, a survey must fill 
a real need for the community as well 
as for the merchants. By-products 
can be the gain of public support, im- 
proved class relationships, and greater 
interest in business education. Plans 
for additional de- 
veloped by various groups and or- 
ganizations previously mentioned. 
The plan should include: (1) the na- 
ture of the surveys, (2) the time of 
the surveys, (3) budgetary plans, 
and (4) establishment of publicity 
procedures for survey promotions. 


surveys can be 
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Young Eyes on Accounting, a career 
pamphlet developed by the American Ac- 
counting Association in cooperation with 
the American Institute of Certified Public 
Accountants and the Institute of Internal 
Auditors, is currently available to high 
school principals and counselors through- 
out the country. 

The pamphlet, which is directed toward 
the high school senior and which describes 
the varied opportunities offered by the ac- 
counting profession to qualified high school 
students, may be obtained in quantity and 
without charge by writing to: American 
Accounting Association, P. O. Box 3068, 
University Station, Columbus 10, Ohio. 

w 

Tempo Stencil Tips to Typists may be 
obtained by writing to Milo Harding Co., 
500 S. Monterey Pass Road, Monterey 
Park, California. 

You can get a booklet, The Right Letter- 
head for You, a booklet on designing let- 
terheads, from Neenah Paper Co., Neenah, 
Wisconsin. 

A booklet on the use of color in the 
office, Listening for Color, may be obtained 
from Wood Office Furniture Institute, 30 
Eleventh Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 

a 

You can get new leaflet, No. 27, Public 
Relations for Small Business Owners, upon 
request from Small Business Administra- 
tion, Lafayette Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
This points out the value of maintaining 
cordial relations with all public groups, 
with which small firms deal. These include 
current and prospective customers; sup- 
pliers; employees and their families; press, 
radio and television; competitors; govern- 
ment; stockholders; local educational insti- 
tutions and civic organizations, and the 
general public. 

Two useful booklets, Budgets Are IVhat 
You Make of Them and Budget Ideas for 
Youth, are available to educational and 
civic agencies, at the cost price of 8 cents 
per copy, from the National Thrift Com- 
mittee, 121 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 
1, Illinois. 


a 
The Trushay Hand Book, is a six page 
illistrated leaflet presenting facts about 
hand care. hand protection and manners. 


Teachers and supervisors can request this 
free leaflet in quantity by writing to the 
Educational Service Department THR, 
Bristol-Myers Products Division, 45 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, New York. 

The leaflet stresses the importance—so- 
cially and professionally—of having well- 
cared for hands. 
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How the Computing System Works for 
You is an illustrated booklet explaining in 
layman's language, the electronic computer 
to the high school and college student as 
well as laymen in business. The units of 
the system, how each works, and typical 
applications are described. Publishers are 
Remington Rand Division, Sperry Rand 
Corporation, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y. Send for your copy. 

A Letter-Writing Kit and a Typewriting 
Technique Display Kit are being marketed 
by two business education teachers, Miss 
Jane White and Mrs. Thadys DeWar of 
East Carolina College, P. O. Box 110, 
Greenville, North Carolina. In preparation 
is a display kit featuring 100 different dis- 
play ideas, each illustrated with a photo- 
graph and an explanation of its preparation 
and use. 

The display kits may be used on a bulletin 
or a flannel board. (Directions for making 
a flannel board are inclosed in each kit.) 
These are practical materials that any 
teacher would be proud to have on his 
bulletin board; they_are simple in design, 
pointed in message. 

Prices are as follows: letter-writing kit, 
$2.50; typewriting technique kit, $2; flannel 
for a flannel board, $.75; display pen, $.77; 
letters for the bulletin board or flannel 
board, $1; and flocked paper for personal 
display, a single sheet 20” x 26”, $.30. 

Investigation will be well worth your 
while; add these to your requisition. 


A 4l-page booklet, The Tape Recorder 
in Business and Industry, is available from 
the Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing 
Company, Dept. M/7-7-108, 900 Bush 
Avenue, St. Paul, Minnesota. It explains 
time- and money-saving possibilities avail- 
able through the use of tape recorders in 
management communications ; methods and 


procedures; personnel, sales, advertising, 
and public relations departments; and 
factories. 


You can get a complete list of technical 
studies statistical releases by the 
Board's staff by writing to the Division of 
Administrative Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, Washington 25, D. C., if 
you are a professor of Money and Bank- 
ing or related subjects. Booklets include: 
The Federal Reserve System—Purposes 
and Functions, (224-page booklet available 
in quantities for classroom use for above 
professors), Federal Reserve Bulletin, 
Historical Supplement to the Federal Re- 
serve Charts, Survey of Consumer Finan- 
ces, and The Development of Bank Debits 
and Clearings and Their Use in Economic 
Analysis. 


How to conserve the hearing of the na- 
tion’s school children—and, in turn, con- 
serve school district money—is described in 
a recently published booklet, Hearing Tests 
for School Children. 

The book, which outlines step-by-step 
how a hearing conservation program should 
be conducted, was prepared by the Beltone 
Hearing Aid Company, 2900 West 36th 
Street, Chicago. The author is Ellis E. 
Singer, clinical audiologist and co-author 
of the book, “Functional Otology, the 
Practice of Audiology.” 

Copies of Hearing Tests for School 
Children are available without charge to 
school administrators. 
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PRINTS 5 COLORS AT ONE TIME 


$ 50 THE SPEEDLINER prints without 
ink in_from {1 to 5 colors at one 
& TAX time. Takes from post. card to 8'2 
x 14 sizes. Prints on most any kind 
of paper and turns out 40 to 60 copies per minute. 
You can print 300 to 400 copies from one master. 
This machine is precision to 
handle or stor ives many years of perfect service 
and is fully guaranteed. It is clean and so easy to 
use—even a child can operate one. The Spcediiner 
offers you greatest economy and is the finest low-cost 
spirit duplicator you can buy. Hundreds are used 
by schools and teachers rome the country. 
Write for free Booklet today. 


SPEEDLINER COMPANY 
Dept. £5, 4404 Ravenswood, Chicago 40, III. 


+ 


NEW completely revised 
edition now available! 


Twenty Lessons! 


SYMBOL 
SHORTHAND 


The Linton symbol has a_ two-fold 
meaning— 


TIME IS FLYING 


A penciled letter will give you more- 
detailed information about the most 
modern, true symbol system of short- 
= being used in the business world 
today. 


@ LINTON is easy to learn. 

@ LINTON requires less time to 
learn. 

@ LINTON is easy to write, and 
easy to transcribe. 

@ LINTON requires less time to 
teach. 

@ LINTON saves 
costs. 

@ LINTON points the way! 


For information write to: 
Linton Publishing Co 
Box 223 
El Segundo, California 
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do you know that... 


Conducted by Mae Walker 
Evansville College, Evansville, Indiana 


? 


It was found that by using a testing 
system it is possible to determine 9 times 
out of 10 whether more able students will 
succeed in college. 

About 20.4 million persons were living 
on farms in the nation in April, 1957, 
according to the most recent estimate pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Census and the 
Agricultural Marketing Service. This is 
a drop of 4.7 million persons since 1950. 
Major factors have been the unfavorable 
difference between farm and nonfarm in- 
comes in certain regions, lowered man- 
power requirements in agriculture due to 
technological imp. vements, and increased 
opportunities for employment in nonagri- 
cultural industries. A new factor is that 
the Old Age and Survivors Insurance 
program has given older farm people the 
opportunity to retire, and they are no 
longer counted in the farm population. 


The average American consumes about 
1,500 pounds of food a year, says a 
Twentieth Century Fund study. 


Personnel recruiters make two mistakes: 
over-exaggeration of career opportunities 
with the company; failure to notify appli- 
cant promptly and diplomatically when he 
has not been accepted for employment, 
according to Managements Jots and Jolts. 


The United States turned out 380 million 
pens in 1957, 90 per cent of the world’s 
total. 

Better than two out of three American 
workers call themselves satisfied with their 
jobs, according to a current Parade survey, 
based on multiple government, university, 
and labor authorities. Experts say this 
means they want to work hard. Contrary 
to what one hears, boredom and monotony 
are not big factors in reducing work desire 
or efficiency. On the average, 13 per cent 
of all workers call themselves discontented. 
Of this number, a minimum of one-fourth 
probably make up a reservoir of deliberate 
loafers. 

In the last quarter century the number 
of chemical products marketed in the 
United States increased by  6,500-7,000 
items, or an average of 270 products a 
year, notes a Twentieth Century Fund 
survey. 

Huge electronic computers sell for 
$35,000 to $3,000,000. But corporations can 
also rent them at charges running from 
$1,000 to $60,000 a month. 

For every 100 professional and technical 

workers we now have, we shall need 135 


in 1965. 
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A young person planning to attend a 
public university next September should 
expect to pay $215 in tuition and fees a 
year, as against $701 charged by private 
universities. 

According to a survey by Industrial 
Relations News, only executives and those 
in creative work consider piped music dis- 
tracting. Two out of every three companies 
report that this kind of music boosts em- 
ployee efficiency. 

We buy almost one third of our imports 
from Latin America, more than from any 
other part of the world, according to a 
Twentieth Century Fund survey. Canada is 
second, followed closely by Western 
Europe and Britain. 

You can now buy an adjustable “effi- 
ciency booster,” a foot support for those 
required to work with seating units too 
high from floor. Standard Foundry 
Products, 412 Laurel Street, Reading, 
Pennsylvania markets it. 

The Musiewriter is a typewriter with 79 
standard music symbols which will ac- 
curately produce any musical score in con- 
ventional style. It is produced by Music 
Print Corporation in cooperation with R. C. 
Allen Business Machines, Inc. 

a 

Longevity, as measured by the expecta- 
tion of life at birth, in the United States 
has increased during the past 60 years at 
an average rate of a half year of addi- 
tional life expectancy each year, according 
to the Twentieth Century Fund survey. 

Recent studies indicate that installment 
buying is not reducing savings. Installment 
purchases are used for paying while using, 
and thus make it possible to protect savings. 

Twenty percent of the people have eighty 
percent of the accidents, according to Dr. 
John Melver, Director of Safety and Oc- 
cupational Health, Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company. 

United States exports reached a record 
high of $20.8 billion in 1957, or $19.3 bil- 
lion, excluding government military aid 
shipments, according to the United States 
Commerce Department. 

Printers’ Ink estimated advertising out- 
lays in 1957 at $10.4 billion, a new annual 
peak. The main media for advertising are 
newspapers, direct mail, television, maga- 
zines, and farm publications. Newspapers 
ranked first, with 32 percent; direct mail, 
second, 14 percent; and television, third, 
or 13 percent. Radio’s share this year in- 
creased to 6.2 percent as compared with the 
low of 5.7 in 1956. 


AW. Faber GRASERST 


I’d just as soon 


give up my lipstick 
as My A.W.FABER 


Sraser 


K 70998 


— 


“Every girl who uses an 
A.W.FABER ERASERSTIK 
knows what I am 
talking about. It’s just 
impossible to do a 
clean letter without an 
ERASERSTIK. Mistakes 
happen—but they’re no 
problem if you whisk 
‘em away with your 
trusty ERASERSTIK.” 


Girls, become a 
better Secretary by cul- 


tivating the ERASERSTIK 
habit. With this pencil- 
shaped, white-polished 
beauty you erase with- 
out a trace, turn out 
beautiful letters. Pick 
up a few from your ' 
stationer today. 


V.S.A.7066. 


TIK 


Which point 
do you prefer? 
MEDIUM or AVERAGE 
THIN or BLUNT 


ERASERSTIK gives 
you your choice 


AW.FaBER GSRASER 


Point with mechanical 
or hand sharpener. 


TEACHERS: FREE sample 
available for class demon- 
stration. Write on school 
stationery. 


ERASERSTIK , 


Newark 3, N. J. 


AWMW.Faber-Castell Pencil Co. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


The School Where Futures Are Formed 


BOLEN-DRAUGHON COLLEGE 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


Resident and Home Study Training in Accounting, 
Secretarial, and Business Administration Courses. 


59th Year 
H. J. Bolen, Ph.D., President 


CECIL’S ~ COLLEGE 


% Technical 
Human Relations Training 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


ALBANY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE F 
Business Administration, Cler- 
ical, Accounting, Secretarial, 
Medical, Civil Service Tutoring 


128 Washington Avenue, Albany 10, New York 


Complete Training in Accounting, 


Secretarial, Office Machines 
Since 1864 


BROWN’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 


611 East Monroe Street. «. Springfield, Illinois 


Serving the Valley Since 1891 
Chartered by the State to 
Confer Degrees in Commerce 
1921 TUOLUMNE ST., FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
S. BOWLBY, PRESIDENT 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
@ COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


nationally 


known 
business 
schools 


In applying for a business position, a young man 
or woman's post-high-school training obviously is 
important in the employer's decision. If the appli- 
cant has graduated from a nationally recognized 
business school, the employer will be likely to start 
the employee with higher income and greater 


responsibility. 


The young person who can say, "| attended a 
nationally known business school", has added a 
permanent pride and presti 


to his job qualifica- 


tions which will help throughout his or her life. 

The schools listed on these pages are known to 
business educators and executives everywhere for 
their high achievements in business education. 

It pays to attend a business school with a national 


reputation. 


mr 
W 
ALD 


E. G. AUERSWALD, PRESIDENT 
1524 Fifth Ave. Seattle |, Washington 


BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS 


INSTITUTE 
1028 Main Street Buffalo 2, New York 


1854 
Since 1918, rses in Business pe 


two-year 
retarial; ene-year courses in Accounting, 


inistrati and etarial. Approved 
Rosie tered. Business Institute by the New York “State 


Department of Edueation. 


"Security Through Education” 


CLEVENGER COLLEGE 
of Business Administration 
Terminal Courses in — Business Administration, 
Traffic Management, Executive Secretarial. 
Request Catalogue 
Especially attractive program for foreign students 
Write: Dr. C. E. Clevenger, President 
212 Third Avenue, N. W, Hickory, North Carolina 


BARNES 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Administration, Secretarial 
“and Office Machine Courses 
Day and Evening Sessions 
1410 Glenarm Pi. Denver 2, Colo. 


H. T. Barnes, President 
Founded 1904 


A Ruci 


BURDETT COLLEGE 
Established 1879 
Dormitories for Men and Women 
Accounting, Business Administration, Secretarial 
Majors: Medical, Legal, E ti Ad d 


Co-educational. ‘Fall and ‘Spring Terms, Day and 
Evening Session. 


Catalogue on request 
160 Beacon St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Detroit Business Institute 
220 Bagley Avenue, Detroit 26, Michigan 
M. E. DAVENPORT, President 
More Than 200,000 Students Have 
Attended the Davenport Schools 
nm Schools i in Grand Rapids, Bay 
City, K Lansing , Saginaw, Detroit 
Bulletin on request 


INVEST IN YOUR FUTURE 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 


and Specialized Courses 
KENNETH SHUMAKER, President 
1122 S$. W. Stark St., Portland 5, Oregon 


PROFESSIONAL SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
e MEDICAL & ENGINEERING « 
2-Yr. Courses. Full Secretarial Skills. Profes- 
sional emphasis on terminology, lab, in-train- 
ing programs. Professional positions open 

Nationwide Employment Service 


BUSINESS TRAINING COLLEGE 


Wood St., & Blvd. of the Allies, Pa. 
Dorothy Finkelhor, Ph.D., Admin 


DRAUGHON'S 
BUSINESS COLLEGES 


“Leaders in Business Education" 
Catalogue on Request 
Lubbock and Amarillo, Texas 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


E. C. Hatton, President 


BILLINGS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


BILLINGS, MONTANA 
Howard C. Porter 
President 


A Fine School for More Than Sisty Years 


BUTTE, MONTANA 


Accredited by the Accrediting Commission for 
Business Schools, C., which com- 


is e U. S,. Office of 
Education. Established 7890 
Clella L. Scott, President 


DYKE 


“SPENCERIAN COLLEGE | 
Professional Training for Business since 1848 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


A Nationauy 
Aovertiseo 
INSTITUTION 
SCHOOL 
= 
: 
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ENID BUSINESS COLLEGE, INC. 
Founded September 11, 1894 
Enid, Oklahoma 
SOUTHERN SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
Ardmore, Oklahoma 


Offer courses in Accounting, Business 
Administration, and Secretaryship. 
Courses require ‘from 9 to 24 months. 
J. E. George, Jr., President 


KNOXVILLE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


East Tennessee's Leading School of 
Business Since 1882 
ACCREDITED BY ACCREDITING COMMISSION FOR 
PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOLS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Air Conditioned 
Speedwriting or Gregg Shorthand 
209 W. Church Knoxville, Tennessee 


PLATT COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCE 


¢ Since 1894 
ST. JOSEPH 7, MO. 
A Modern Air-Conditioned School 
PERSONALIZED TRAINING IN 


Accounti Secretarial, Business Machines 
Medical So etarial and Reporting Courses 


HAMMEL-ACTUAL COLLEGE 


Hammel Business os Est. 188! 
end Actual Business College, Est, 1892 
Merged in 1954 
N O W Represents 139 Combined 
Years of Successful Business Training 
Akron 8, Ohio 
C. A. Neale, President 
Write for Bulletin 


COMMERCE 


A Professional School of Accountancy 
Secretarial Science and Business Administration 
Established 1884 
W. A. Robbins, Pres. 

209 N. 14th Street Lincoln, Nebraska 


COMMERCIAL HIGH SCHOOL 


Commercial, High School, 
1.B.M, and Stenotype Courses 


1702 Ponce de Leon Ave., San Juan, P. R. 
Esteban Ramirez, Principal 
35th year 


HEALD COLLEGE 


Established, 1863 
BUSINESS ADMIN. PROF. ACCOUNTING 
SECRETARIAL ¢ STENOGRAPHIC © CLERICAL 


Heald College Ranks FIRST West of the 
Mississippi in “Who's Who in America”. 


Van Ness at Post, San Francisco 9, Calif. 
Phone: ORdway 3-5500 


MANKATO 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Established 1891 


Accounting, Business Administration 
Salesmanship, Business Machines 


A. R. McMullen, President 
sota 


Mankato, Minne 
Send for free Catalogue 


ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


Established 1863 


One and two-year courses in Medical Secretarial, 

Accountancy, Business Administration, Sales, Secre 

tarial, Modern Office Practice, Office Machines. 

Registered by the Board of Regents of the 
’ University of the State of New York 


172 Clinton Avenue South, Rochester 4, New York 


HONOLULU 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Established 1917 
Hawaii's Leading School of Business 
1178 Fort Street Honolulu 13, Hawaii 


MASSEY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Established 1887 
Accounting, Business Administration, 
Secretarial and Office Machine Courses 
on Request 
1217 Capitol Ave Houston, Texas 


ROCKFORD SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


iso inten- 
Speedwr ng Shert 


feat’ 


319 | W. Jefferson Street Rockford, Illineis 
Ask for Bulletin A 


8. $, in Business Administra- 

tion; B. S. in Secretarial Science; B. S. in Business 

Ganiaties (for teachers). Also one- and two-year 
Terminal courses. 

C. H. Husson, President 

Catalogue on Request 


Bangor Maine 


A Select School offering 
Quality Business Training 
THE MINNEAPOLIS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


E. R. MAETZOLD, Director 
Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 


Catalogue om request 


INTERSTATE BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Fargo, North Dakota 
North Dakota's Largest and Friendliest 
Business College 


Write for Catalog 


MINNESOTA 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


and 
LABORATORY TECHNIQUE 
Accounting, Business Administration, Sales 
Secretarial, Court Reporting and 
me Technician Training 
©. M. Correll, President 
24 S. Minneapolis, Minnesota 


JACKSON BUSINESS 
UNIVERSITY 


229 S. Mechanic Street Jackson, Michigan 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
and Secretariaj Courses 


A. C. Hermann, President 


Nettleton 


COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


South Dakota’s Leading School of Business 
C. D. Rohiffs. President 


+ COLLEGE 


CHARLOTTE. 
NORTH CAROLINA 


BUSINESS 


ACCREDITED BY THE ACCREDITING COMMISSION 
FOR BUSINESS SCHOOLS 
AS A JUNIOR COLLEGE OF BUSINESS 


SINCE 1865 
Young Men and Women 
destined for leadership in business 
affairs have confidently prepared 

for their careers at 


PEIRCE SCHOOL 


OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Pine Street, West of Broad, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Combined Career Guide and Catalog on request 


KNAPP BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Business Education for 
Top Jobs 


Tenth and Pacific Avenue 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


PHILLIPS BUSINESS COLLEGE 
1000 Church St#., Lynchburg, Va. 


Complete Business Education. Coed. 
Member NACBS, Accredited by the 
diting Commission for Business Schools 


Harry G., Green, President 


SOUTH BEND 
COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 
Established 1872 


ONE AND TWO YEAR COURSES 
ACCOUNTING AND ADMINISTRATION 
STENOGRAPHIC—SECRETARIAL 


212 S. St. Joseph St., South Bend, Ind. 


STONE COLLEGE 
92nd YEAR 


Accounting, Secretarial, 
Business Administration, Real Estate, 
Comptomete: and Cierical Courses. 
State Approved Air Conditioned 


L. R. STONE, President 
129 Temple St., New Haven, Coan 


STRAYE Col. of Accountancy 
Col. of Sec'y Training 
Acct. and Bus. Adm., B.C.S. and M.C.S. degrees, 
C.P.A, Prep. Listed in Ed. Dir., Higher Ed., U.S. 
Office of Ed., Approved secretarial diploma 
courses. Request Acct. of Sec'y catalog. 
13th & F Sts., Washington 5, D. C. 


TULSA BUSINESS COLLEGE 


in Oil Capital of the World 


New College Building 
Completely Air Conditioned 


318 S. Denver, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
E. A. Guise, President 


Write for details 


BUSINESS anaes AND EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARIAL COURSES 


Registered by the State Board of Regents 
62nd Year 


UTICA SCHOOL OF 
COMMERCE 


BANK PLACE UTICA, N. Y. 
William S, Risinger, President 


MAY, 1958 
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POSTING DEPOSITORS' LEDGER FORMS 


Although the processing of checks auto- 
matically is only in the planning stage, the 
large-volume job of posting depositors’ 
ledger forms has already been automatized. 

The system depends on magnetic stripes 
on the back of ordinary ledger forms. 
These stripes carry, in magnetic code form, 
information that is entered on the front of 
the form from the keyboard and machine 
controls as well. Old balance pickup, a 
highly error-prone operation, is completely 
eliminated. 

How does the system operate? The 
operator starts the ledger form into the 
machine. The machine, guided by a mag- 
netic impulse on the back of the form, 
automatically positions the sheet to the 


Frequently much discussion of auto- 
mation centers around replacement of 
personnel and costs. Here is a comment 
by John B. DeNault, Controller, Farm- 
ers Lnsurance Group, Los Angeles, be- 
fore the 26th Annual National Confer- 
ence of the Controllers Institute of 
America printed in the Office Executive 
for March, 1958. It should be of interest 
to business teachers desiring an “inside 
view’ of management’s planning for 
automation. 

“During the latter part of 1953, we 
made a study of medium-sized data 
processing machines. Owing to our al- 
ready highly mechanized system, we 
could produce few savings. We there- 
fore concluded that the only justifica- 
tion for a switch to electronic equip- 
ment would be through initiating sav- 
ings in clerical sections then outside 
our machine operation. Because of the 
free interchange of our already-in-use 
punched IBM _ card-to-tape and our 
familiarity with IBM equipment, we fin- 
ally decided to use a 700 series IBM in- 
stallation. 

‘To date, tabulating personnel has 
been reduced by 38 to the present staff 
of 141, while an additional reduction 
of 27 employees has been accomplished 
within our Claims Department. This 
reduction: in personnel effects an an- 
nual salary ‘decrease of $276,000. Fur- 
ther annual cost reductions are being 
experienced—$168,000 from the release 
of old-type mechanical machines and 
$56,000 from reduced use of cards and 
office space, and less employee benefits, 
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MANAGEMENT'S PLANNING FOR AUTOMATION 


next writing line. Then the operator enters 
the account number and amount in the key- 
board. 

Next the machine 1) compares the ac- 
count number with the number carried in 
magnetic code on the back of the form and 
locks if the two are not the same; 2) 
enters the amount of the transaction, in a 
normal manner, on the face of the form; 
3) automatically picks up the old balance 
from the magnetic code on the back; 4) 
arrives at a new balance which is printed 
on face of the form and replaces the old 
balance in magnetic form. Before the sheet 
is removed, the machine places a magnetic 
indication on the back of the form to lo- 
cate the next writing line. 

—Courtesy of Office Executive 


for a total reduction of $500,000. But, to 
obtain this cost reduction, we must rent 
the 705 at a cost of $450,000 a year. Our 
real out-of-pocket operational savings 
then turns out to be $50,000 a year. 

“Actually, we have no savings to date, 
because against these savings one must 
balance the cost of two years of pro- 
gramming and the transitional period 
which, in our own case, only lasted six 
weeks—as well as the $84,000 cost of 
housing the ‘Monster.’ In total, these 
items ran almost $200,000. Consequently, 
figuring our savings this way, it will take 
four years to break even on our installa- 
tion, but considerably less as our utiliza- 
tion increases and the inflationary spiral 
raises the cost of wages. 

‘We have tried rather elaborately to 
calculate what our costs would have 
been this year if we had not obtained 
the 705. For example, our base salaries 
have been increasing over the years at 
the rate of 7.6 percent per annum. We 
assume this would have continued dur- 
ing 1957. We know what the present 
schedule of IBM machine rental is, and 
the number of old-type machines which 
would be necessary to handle our present 
volume. We costed out present claims, 
clerical and policy service operations 
now transferred to the 705, using 1956 
labor factors plus salary cost increases 
of 7.6 percent. The result was a saving 
of $140,775 which we can attribute to the 
705 operation. 

“This $140,775 is an overly optimistic 
figure, because our business is not static. 
Had we not adopted the 705, we most 


assuredly would have adopted certain 
shortcuts and better procedures, thereby 
effecting some savings from 1956. Then, 
too, this year, we have gained a greater 
overall efficiency from our employees, as 
manifested by an ever-increasing num- 
ber of policies serviced per employee. 
This factor might reduce the 7.6 percent 
annual labor factor increase. But there is 
one big question: would we have had 
more overall labor efficiency without the 
705? 

“The machine is relatively ex- 
pensive that one must schedule account- 
ing around it. You just can’t tie up a 
machine costing $1,500 per working day, 
waiting for reports to come in from 
regional offices. We don’t sanction over- 
time, so this expensive 705 makes is 
necessary for each of our nine regional 
offices to make their closing reports on 
schedule. This in turn has toned our 
whole operation; has caused everyone 
to be system-and-time conscious and 
has resulted in actually reducing cost by 
ending procrastination. 

“Our reports are not out any earlier 
than they were formerly. The differ- 
ence merely is that we now must meet 
our dates, because the machine is pre- 
cisely scheduled. The random access 
features allow us to -broaden certain 
reports and give certain details which 
were not economic to get, using sorters. 
In our opinion, neither advantage would 
be worth any extra expense, and I would 
advise against any installation depending 
solely on these features.” 


HARPER 


Another valuable contribution 
to the field from the famous 
Business English course at NYU 


BUSINESS 
COMMUNICATION 
READER 


By J. Harold Janis 
New York University 


A comprehensive supplementary reader 
in the business culture designed to 
broaden the base of collegiate business 
education for business. A distinguished 
selection of readings from and about 
business, providing the prospective 
businessman and the businessman him- 
self with inviting and rewarding read- 
ing, professional help in developing his 
own communication skills, and hundreds 


of exercises. 369 pp., Text Ed. $4.50 


& BROTHERS—__ 
49 East 33d Street 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


New Yerk 16, N. Y. 
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audio-visual 


teaching aids 
Conducted by Anthony R. Lanza 
New York University 


COLOR FILMSTRIP ON BUDGETING 


Effective handling of income is the theme 
of a color filmstrip, A New Look at 
Budgeting, just released by the Money 
Management Institute of Household Fi- 
nance Corporation. 

A New Look at Budgeting explains the 
importance of establishing positive atti- 
tudes. The introductory art scenes set the 
stage for the photography sequence which 
illustrates in a dramatic fashion the value 
of establishing goals for one’s use of in- 
come to achieve from it the things most 
important to a person or family. 

As the story develops, the family works 
together in listing goals, developing a 
spending plan, and following ‘through on 
management of family income. Through 


this family teamwork, they not only find 
themselves achieving their objectives, but 
each member also acquires greater financial 
competence and a deeper understanding of 
each person’s part in making family liv- 
ing a rewarding experience. 

This new filmstrip is accompanied by 
a script to be read as the pictures are 
shown. A New Look at Budgeting is de- 
signed for use in high schools, colleges, 
adult education classes, and club and con- 
sumer groups of all kinds. It is available 
on free loan for one week. Reservations 
should be made at least one month in ad- 
vance and should be directed to the Money 
Management Institute of Household Fi- 
nance Corporation, Prudential Plaza, Chi- 
cago 1, Illinois. 


COOPERATIVE WORK PROGRAM FILM 


For an excellent description of the 
formulation of a cooperative work pro- 
gram, the duties of the coordinator, and 
the organization of an advisory board, see 
Education Plus-Cooperative Office Oc- 
cupations. The film has been prepared, 
courtesy of the Keystone Steel and Wire 
Corporation, Peoria, Illinois, and is being 
distributed by the Venard Organization, 
Peoria, Illinois. 

The picture tells the story of the need 
for office experience for high school gradu- 
ates, presents arguments for and against a 
cooperative program, pictures the prepara- 
tion of the student and his family for the 
work experience, and ends with a scene 


DICTATION 


Diction Disc Company have expanded 
their offerings considerably. Ten sets of 
45 r.p.m. records (4 records each) are 
now available in addition to 78’s and 33% 
LP. The 45’s contain business letter dicta- 
tion in speeds varying from 60-130; brief 
forms and phrases and elementary dictation 
from 40-90; office style dictation (untimed) 
and transcription key; court reporter dicta- 
tion from 130-180; legal dictation from 
80-120; and medical dictation from 80-120. 


which shows the excitement and enthusiasm 
a successful program can generate among 
the participants. 

The color in the film is excellent, and 
speech and action are realistic. Much of 
the story is told by a narrator. 

Prospective business education teach- 
ers, graduate students, and especially busi- 
ness) departments contemplating the or- 
ganization of a cooperative office program 
will enjoy and benefit from a viewing of 
this film. Running time is about 15 minutes. 

The film is released free and booking re- 
quests should be sent The Venard Or- 
ganization, 113 North Madison Avenue, 
Peoria, Illinois. 


RECORDS 


Each disc is packed with dictation mate- 
rial with a minimum of instruction. The 
diction and fidelity of those examined have 
been very good. The net price of each set 
of four records is $44.31. 

If you have not received information 
about these records, write Dictation Disc 
Company, 170 Broadway, New York 38, 
New York. The discs are helpful for class 
practice and for individual speedbuilding, 
office practice transcription, and home 
study, 


THE TACHISTOSCOPE IN TYPEWRITING AND SHORTHAND INSTRUCTION 


If you are interested in seeing what pos- 
sibilities lie in the use of the tachisto- 
scopic equipment and materials in your sec- 
retarial skills classes, the Keystone View 
Company, Meadville, Pennsylvania will be 
able to help 3.1. This organization has 
printed a maniuai for the adaptation of 
“The Keystone Tachistoscope to Type- 
writing and Shorthand Instruction.” 

Fred E. Winger of Oregon State Col- 
lege, has written the manual based on his 


MAY, 1958 


years of experimentation. He states that 
“one of the primary purposes for tachisto- 
scopic training is to encourage the students 
te write various letter combinations on a 
pattern basis or with serial responses. .. . 
This may lead to individual letter responses 
on certain combinations while on others 
several letters, the whole word, several 
words, or even a sentence may be a unit 
of response.” Typewriting teachers will 
recognize that this is the goal towards 


which they have all worked in various 
ways. Dr. Winger readily admits that 
there are a variety of ways for achieving 
automatization, but he strongly recom- 
mends tachistoscopic training, because it 
encourages the teacher to pursue the regu- 
lar day to day program of automatization 
whereas other methods, he believes, are 
less likely to be followed with regularity. 

The manual states that tachistoscopic 
training is resulting in more rapid stroking 
rates, increases in achievement and ac- 
curacy, improved posture and typewriting 
technique. The method also is said to have 
the advantage of providing increased stu- 
dent motivation. Dr. Winger also points 
out the remedial possibilities when direct- 
ing tachistoscopic training towards the 
improvement of specific skill weaknesses. 

Equipment Needed: It is very likely 
that your school already has available some 
of the more expensive equipment needed 
for tachistoscopic training. It would be 
fortunate indeed if an overhead projector, 
for instance, is already available to you. 
In any event minimum equipment require- 
ments are listed below with approximate 
prices : 

. Keystone Overhead Projector $200.00 
. Wall Screen 50” x 50” 

Matte-White 

. Flashmeter 
. One half-slot mask 
. One full-slot mask 
. Typewriting series of 

50 Tachistoslides 75.00 

It is suggested by Dr. Winger that the 
screen used not be beaded screen as such 
screens tend to distort the picture when 
viewed from an extreme angle. 

The Flashmeter is the heart of the 
equipment and, as the name implies, is a 
device for setting the time of a single 
projection at such speeds as 1/25, 1/50 and 
1/100 of a second. 

The masks listed above are used to ex- 
pose small or large areas depending upon 
whether a single word or phrase, or a full 
sentence is to be projected. 

The 50 Tachistoslides have a total of 
1,746 exposures. These slides have been 
produced photographically from printed 
copy to give every possibility of clear-cut 
projection. 

To get some idea of the scope of the 
photographic slides : 

Tachistoslides 1-18: Common words of 
from 2 to 10 letters including all the letters 
of the alphabet. 

Slides 19-24: Common phrases of from 
4 to 14 letter spaces. 

Slides 35-37: Complete sentences that have 
been broken into from 5 to 7 units that 
compare in size with the phrase units men- 
tioned above. 

Slides 38-40: Complete short sentences for 
one second or '% second exposure to be 
followed by student reproduction from 
memory. 

Slides 41-43: Digits ranging from 2 to 5 
to be used in connection with the manipu- 
lation of the top row of keys. 

Slides 44-45: Proper names, cities and 
states, to develop skill in the use of the 
shift key. 

Slides 46-50: A series of left- and right- 
hand words ranging from 3 letters to 8. 

Dr. Winger suggests that 10 minutes of 
each class period be devoted to Tachisto- 


20.50 
85.00 
1.00 
1.00 
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scopic training. He states that one side of 
a tachistoslide (or 18 exposures) fits 
adequately into the recommended 10 min- 
ute period. The Keystone manual contains 
a typical tachistoscopic training session 
that describes in 5 simple steps what the 
teacher is required to know about con- 
ducting a training session. 

If the cost of the equipment is discour- 
aging, it might be well to remember that 
the uses of this equipment are not limited 
to typewriting class or even to business 
education subjects, but may be successfully 
adapted by other teachers in your school, 
to classes in art, music, languages etc. To 
get back to business education, however, 
Dr. Winger, in collaboration with Dorothy 
Reeves has prepared instructions for the 
use of tachistoscopic equipment in Gregg 
shorthand teaching. The slides are corre- 
lated lesson by lesson with the Gregg 
Shorthand Manual Simplified. The ad- 
vantages claimed for tachistoscopic train- 
ing in the shorthand classes are much like 
those already described for typewriting. 
The authors gave a step by step procedure 


for presenting brief forms for reviewing, 
for self-testing, and for pretranscription 
training. The price given for 52 photo- 
graphically prepared tachistoslides of 941 
exposures is $92. 

Some teachers think that audio-visual 
devices should enable them to do their 
teaching in an effortless fashion. This has 
not ever been the case! Whether you em- 
ploy a simple filmstrip, a moving picture, 
or a tachistoscope, it will be necessary to 
devote time, effort and funds to the teach- 
ing aid. The true value of audio-visual 
aids lies not in making the teaching job 
easier, but in improving the amount and 
quality of student learning. It is with this 
in mind that tachistoscopic training, and 
all other audio-visual techniques, should be 
approached. As the authors of this manual 
say “If the teacher is looking for an added 
approach to use in the classroom which 
will be beneficial, and at the same time 
hold the enthusiasm of the students, she 
should find the tachistoscopic program 
made to order for her classes.” 


NEW TYPEWRITING FILM 


If the title Better Typewriting at Your 
Fingertips sounds familiar, it is because 
Smith Corona, Inc., has issued its new 
typewriting film with the same title as its 
earlier film which was widely distributed. 
The new film is 16mm, in color, and runs 
for 30 minutes. It is described as being 
for beginning and advanced typing  stu- 
dents in high schools and colleges, and for 


typists, stenographers and secretaries in 
business offices. To meet its anticipated 
audience the film necessarily covers a wide 
range of typing techniques demonstrated 
on electric, manual and portable machines. 
Norman Saksvig does much of the dem- 
onstrating in this film as he did in the pre- 
vious one of the same name. Teachers will 
be interested in the following points fea- 


improves accuracy. 


Ask for reports on Controlled Tests — 
in classroom. 


or for a demonstration 
Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa. 


KEYSTONE TACHISTOSCOPIC SERVICES 


prog ress with 


Tachistoscope 


Commercial Colleges and Business De- 
partments of High Schools and Colleges 
are teaching more, with less effort with 
Keystone Tachistoscopic Training 
which increases skill in recognition, and 


tured in the film: Posture, hand position, 
fingering, paper insertion, carriage return, 
margin setting, shifting, tabulating and nu- 
meral key reaches. To help with the dem- 
onstrations Mr. Saksvig has two young 
students. He himself, however, does most 
of the narrating, pointing out the right 
and wrong of whatever action is involved. 

The overall effect of the film is one of 
relaxed instruction that should keep even 
the youngest students interested. The film 
is being distributed, without charge by 
Smith Corona and, as might be expected 
under the circumstances, there is occasional 
mention of this particular brand name. 
If you are willing to pay the slight trans- 
portation charges involved, the film can be 
booked through Modern Talking Picture 
Service, Three East 54th Street, New 
York 22, New York. 


A-V EQUIPMENT DIRECTORY 


The revised Fourth Edition of the 
Audio-Visual Equipment Directory, basic 
guide to all current models of audio-visual 
equipment, has been published by the Na- 
tional Audio-Visual Association, Fairfax, 
Virginia. 

The Fourth Edition includes complete 
descriptions and photographs of more than 
500 different models of 16mm motion pic- 
ture projectors, filmstrip and slide pro- 
jectors, magnetic tape recorders, record 
and transcription players, screens, projec- 
tion stands, and accessory items. Specifica- 
tions and list price for each model are 
given. 

New features in this edition include a 
new section on reading and tachistoscopic 
devices, a complete serial number index for 
all major makes of 16mm projectors, a 
complete projection and exciter lamp table, 
and a series of projection image-size tables 
covering every type of materials from 
single frame filmstrip to 10” x 10” trans- 
parencies. 

Local audio-visual production materials 
and equipment are completely listed in a 
revised and expanded section; closed- 
circuit television equipment sources too, 
have been expanded. 

The book contains listings, revised and 
up-to-the-minute, on 16mm motion picture 
projectors, magnetic and optical; filmstrip 
projectors; slide projectors, from  single- 
frame to 3%x4"; opaque and overhead 
projectors ; automatic continuous still pro- 
jectors; repetitive tape equipment; mag- 
netic tape recorders and playbacks, record 
and transcription players, projection 
screens; mobile projection stands and 
tables: storage cabinets; film library equip- 
ment; and accessory items of all kinds. 

Edited by Henry C. Ruark, Jr.. NAVA 
Director of Information, the volume con- 
tains 200 pages 8'%4x11 inches, in open-flat 
plastic-binding soft covers for easy refer- 
ence. It is priced at $4.25 per copy, or 
$3.75 if payment accompanies order. Even 
if plans for this year include the purchase 
of only a single piece of A-V equipment it 
is likely that this publication will pay for 
itself in savings of time, energy and A-V 
funds. 
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for classroom teachers 


Conducted by I. David Satlow 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Brooklyn, New York 


SIX YEARS OF RESEARCH REPORTING IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 


During the past six years, 167 research 
studies were reported on this Research 
Page. All but one of these were doctoral 
dissertations that were submitted at 27 
American universities. Ninety-five (or 
57%) of these were conducted at four in- 
stitutions—New York, 32; Columbia, 24; 
Indiana, 22; and Pittsburgh, 17. A more 
detailed breakdown in terms of the degree- 
granting institutions appears in Table A. 

When grouped according to the educa- 
tional level that was considered by the re- 
searchers, the reports fall into the follow- 
ing classifications: secondary education, 
90; college and university, 48; industry, 
22; junior college, 9; and miscellaneous, 4. 
The total in this grouping is 173, since 6 
of the studies overlapped in two fields. 

The subject areas treated were highly 
varied, ranging from education by tele- 
vision to business management for min- 
isters. Some of the unusual topics dealt 
with the following: comics in business edu- 
cation, tachistoscopic training applied to 
typewriting, a history of the International 
Society for Business Education, an ap- 
praisal of the National Business Entrance 
Tests, and teacher-pupil planning. 

Course content was compared with prac- 
tices on the job for the fields of bookkeep- 
ing, transcription, clerical practice, and 
letter writing. Readability of general busi- 
ness, economics, and law textbooks served 
as the basis of a series of studies. Prog- 
nostic studies concerned themselves with 
typewriting, first-year Pitman shorthand, 


college accounting, and general success in 


freshmen college work. 

Manuals were devised for retail sales- 
manship, Stenograph, alphabetic shorthand, 
secretarial practice, and clerical practice 
courses. In addition, workbooks were de- 
veloped for business law and for business 
arithmetic. Special studies were devoted 
to the certified professional secretary, the 
medical secretary, the engineering secre- 
tary, and college office personnel. 

Histories of shorthand instruction and 
of typewriting textbooks were compiled. 
Historical studies also dealt with collegiate 
education for business, business - teacher 
education, office labor unionism, and women 
in white-collar jobs. 

In the field of teacher education, studies 
were devoted to: criteria for teacher cer- 
tification, correlation between preparation 
for teaching and demands on the job, field 
services for teachers, work-experience for 
teachers, supervision of student teaching, 
and graduate programs. 

While the foregoing enumeration gives 
one a representative cross-section of the 
vast areas studied by the research work- 
ers in business education, it is by no means 
all-inclusive. Even though many of the 
studies defy classification, a careful dis- 
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tribution was possible by consigning some 
of the studies to several fields. As a re- 
sult, the 167 studies adapted themselves to 
a total count of 182 in the distribution 
chart represented by Table B. 


TABLE A 


INSTITUTIONS REPRESENTED BY 
REPORTED RESEARCH 


Penpsyivenia Stale 4 
Independent Study ................ 1 

TABLE B 
SUBJECT AREAS TREATED 

Accounting and Bookkeeping ...... 12 
Administration and Supervision 18 
Business Administration ........... 2 
4 
Business Mathematics .............. 1 
Distributive Education ............. 8 
International Society .............. 1 
Personnel in Business ............. 12 
4 
Surveys of State Systems ......... 7 
Training Programs (Industry) 2 


DO YOUR STUDENTS 

NEED PERISCOPES 

TO SEE YOUR 

TYPING DEMONSTRATION? 


KARLO 
STAND 


TO TEACH 
IN 

FULL 
VIEW 


Model! 


The best teacher alive can't teach typewriting 
the right way unless every pupil in the class 
SEES every demonstration! 

Here's where the KARLO Stand proves its 
superiority for modern “audio-visual’’ type- 
writing training. Its adjustable height (35" to 
48") and free-rolling casters mean it can be 
arranged so EVERYONE can see without cran- 
ing. It's sturdy and steady as a desk... 
all-metal base . . . hardwood top . . . takes 
no more floor space than machine it sup- 
ports. Send name and address today for full 
details to KARL MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY, 34 lonia Ave., S.W., Grand Rapids 2, 
Michigan. 


SEND THIS KARLO COUPON 


KARL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
34 lonia Ave., S.W. 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


Send complete information on Karlo Typewriter 
Demonstration Stand as shown, and other models. 
Thank you. 


- 
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have you heard ? 


News About People, Schools, 
Organizations and Events 


Business School Attendance Up 
September Increase Predicted 

A report on a survey of business schools 
in. the United States and Canada has just 
been released by the Baxandall Company 
of Oshkosh, Wisconsin, publishers of ad- 
vertising and classroom aids for inde- 
pendent business schools. 

Here are some of the highlights: 

Attendance was up 7 per cent March 1, 
in Day School, compared with a year ago; 
up 1 per cent in Night School. 

Present attendance in Day School is 
composed of 63 per cent girls, 19 per cent 
civilian men and 18 per cent veterans. 

Most schools report an increase in the 
number of inquiries from high school 
seniors this year, compared with last year. 

Schools predict that there will be a 13.5 
per cent increase in enrollments in Septem- 
ber, compared with last September. 

Business schools are still getting an aver- 
age of 3.3 calls for each young man 
graduate and 5.5 calls for each young 
woman. 

Average starting salaries for men 
graduates dropped from $300 a month last 
September to $288 on March 1. Salaries 
ranged as high as $450 a month. Twelve 
schools reported placing young men at 
salaries of over $400 a month. 

Average starting salaries for girls drop- 
ped from $228 last September to $227 on 
March 1. They ranged up to $375 a month. 
Nineteen schools reported placing girls at 
$300 a month or more. 


American Education Week, 1958 


The theme for American Education 
Week, 1958 is Report Card USA, it has 
been announced by the planning committee 
that represents the Week's four sponsors: 
American Legion, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, National Education 
Association, and Office of Education. 

The Committee also has named a topic 
for each day of the Week, beginning Sun- 
day, November 9: 

9 Building Character 
10 Responsible Citizenship 
11 Education and Survival 
12. The Curriculum 
13 The Teacher 
14. Developing Talents 
15 Community Teamwork 
but emphasizes that these are suggestions 
only, which can be shifted about or re- 
placed to fit local interests. To encourage 
flexibility, the committee offers some alter- 
nate subtopics, too: 
Buildings and Facilities 
Guidance and Counseling 
Lifelong Learning 
International Understanding 

Like the 37 observances that preceded it, 
this year’s observance will have two sides— 
school visitations and interpretation of 
education—and so will involve both edu- 
cator and layman. 
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New Student Activity at RBI 


Rochester Business Institute, Rochester, 
New York, has added something new to its 
student activity program. In addition to the 
usual student activities — student council, 
sororities, fraternities, clubs, bowling, etc. 
—the school has its own Rockettes, a dance 
team patterned after the famed New York 
Radio City Music Hall Rockettes. This 


RBI Rockettes 


year, a former New York Rockette, Mrs. 
Georgia Ball, has been teaching the RBI 
girls some of the famous Rockette routines. 

Ernest W. Veigel, Jr., RBI president, 
sends word that the Rockettes, with new 
routines and new costumes, will be a fea- 
ture of the Rochester Memorial Day 
parade. 


New Interpretation of 
Income Tax Statute 

On April 5, 1958, the Treasury published 
regulation TD 6291 changing the interpre- 
tation of sections of the income tax law 
that deal with expenditures made by a tax- 
payer for his education. The effect of the 
new regulation is to allow teachers to de- 
duet expenses for education even though 
such expenses are incurred voluntarily. 

Previous regulations permitted the de- 
duction of educational expenses only if 
courses taken were required in order for a 
teacher to keep the position he had. And, 
even when required by employers, deduc- 
tion was disallowed if, as a result of taking 
the courses, the teacher earned a degree, 
received a salary increase, or increased his 
prestige. 

The new regulation was retroactive to 
1954 but with a three-year limit on the 
time allowed to file an amended form or 
request for refund. Announcement of the 
new policy on April 5, therefore, gave 
teachers only ten days to claim a refund 
for 1954 taxes. (Refunds for 1955, 1956, 
and 1957 may still be claimed. ) 

The section of the statute relating to edu- 
cational expenses allows deduction if 
courses are taken primarily for the purpose 
of (1) maintaining or improving skills re- 
quired in employment or (2) meeting the 
express requirements of a taxpayer’s em- 
ployer or imposed as a condition to the 
retention of salary, status, or employment. 
The sentence in the new interpretation of 


this law that affects teachers is: “If it is 
customary for other established members 
of the taxpayer’s trade or business to un- 
dertake such education, the taxpayer will 
ordinarily be considered to have undertaken 
this education for the purposes de- 
scribed...” 


Judges for DPE Award 


Two new judges have been named for 
Delta Pi Epsilon Research Award Project. 
They are: F. Wayne House, Head of De- 
partment of Business Education, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska; Russell Sicklebower, 
Professor of Business Education, San 
Francisco State College. Harry Huffman, 
Professor of Business Education, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, will again serve as 
a judge. 

The Delta Pi Epsilon Research Award 
Project evaluates doctoral dissertations and 
projects, masters theses, and independent 
research studies in the field of business 
education. Approximately 20 studies have 
been entered in this year’s project. 

John L. Rowe, Head of Department of 
Business Education, University of North 
Dakota, is serving as chairman of the 
Research Award Project. 


Changes in Private Schools 


Massey-Draughon Business College, 
Montgomery, Alabama has moved to a 
new location at 421 Montgomery Street. 
According to president J. E. Leonard, the 
new quarters have been completely re- 
modeled and modernized, including a com- 
plete air-conditioning system and a wiring 
system for electric typewriter instruction. 
The new quarters are on one floor, with 
a built-in hi-fi music system. 


Stephen A, Callen, a former university 
teacher and public accountant, has been 
named director of Morgantown Business 
College, Morgantown, West Virginia. 
Robert I. Burchinal, head of the school 
since 1933, will remain in an advisory 
capacity until December 31 of this year, 
when he plans to devote full time to the 
practice of law. 


RECENT DEATHS 


Mrs. Edna Mae Harwell, head of the 
business department of the Robert E. 
Lee High School, Jacksonville, Florida. 


Robert B. Jenkins, professor of mar- 
keting ard a member of the staff and 
faculty of New York University for 35 
years. 


Romus W. Massey, former president 
of West Tennessee Business College, 
Jackson. 


Wesley E. Morse, president of Morse 
College, Hartford, Connecticut. 


William Robert Pittman, principal of 
Massey Business College, Birmingham, 
Alabama for many years. 
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APPOINTMENTS, CHANGES, PROMOTIONS AND RETIREMENTS 


Milton S. Briggs, assistant super- 
intendent of New Bedford (Massa- 
chusetts) schools since 1955, has been 
appointed head of the newly created 
department of business administration 
at New Bedford Institute of Tech- 
nology. Prior to 1955, he served for 
five years as assistant principal and head 
of the department of business education 
at New Bedford High School, where 
he had taught business subjects for 
sixteen years. He was principal of New 
Bedford Evening High School for three 
years. 


Avis Deavors, a member of the 
faculty of the Abilene (Texas) High 
School faculty, was recently elected 
president of the Texas Business Educa- 
tion Association for 1958. 


Z. S. Dickerson has resigned his posi- 
tion as head of the Department of Busi- 
ness Administration, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Florence, Alabama, to become 
head of the Department of Business and 
Business Education at Madison College 
in Harrisonburg, Virginia. In his new 
position he will direct graduate work 
in business education as well as direct 
the undergraduate program of the de- 
partment. 


Harry M. Kelly, professor of finance 
and yice chairman of the Banking and 
Finance Department at New York 
University’s School of Commerce, Ac- 
counts, and Finance, has been named 
assistant dean of the School. He joined 
the NYU faculty as an instructor in 
1947, and was promoted to assistant pro- 
fessor in 1948, associate professor in 
1951, and professor in 1955. 


Esther Leffer, chairman of the busi- 
ness department at Lincoln High School, 
Lincoln, Nebraska, retired recently. 


M. Roy London, chairman of the 


Secretarial Science Department at Colby 


Junior College for Women, New Lon- 
don, New Hampshire for thirty years, 
will retire in June. Before going to 
Colby Junior College for Women, he 
was vice-president of Bryant and Strat- 
ton College of Chicago. 


Ralston D. Scott has been appointed 
head of the Commerce Department at 
Rochester (New York) Institute of 
Technology, succeeding Howard Stauf- 
fer, who retires from the Institute at 
the end of this academic year. Dr. Scott 
has taught at Radford College, Women’s 
Division, Virginia Polytechnic Institute; 
William and Mary College, Williams- 
burg, Virginia; Otterbein College, 
Westerville, Ohio; and Rutgers Univer- 
sity, New Brunswick, New Jersey. He 
has also had experience with industry, 
having been associated with Hercules 
Powder Company, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, and with Radford Ordnance 
Works, Radford, Virginia. 


Announcement has been made of the 
appointment of Robert M. Swanson to 
the position of Coordinator of Depart- 
mental Services for the Business Educa- 
tion Department at Ball State Teachers 
College. Dr. Swanson will continue 
teaching in the teacher-training area in 
addition to his new assignment. In his 
new assignment, he will be charged with 
assisting the department head in admin- 
istrative and educational services of the 
Business Education Department. Dr. 
Swanson has been on the business edu- 


cation staff at Ball State Teachers 
College since September, 1954. 
James Zancanella, formerly state 


consultant for business and distributive 
education for Wyoming, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor in charge of 
business education at the University of 
Wyoming, Laramie. He is taking the 
place of Robert Hitch who has trans- 
ferred to Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, 
Michigan. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Each year members of the American 
Business Writing Association elect 
three Directors for a three-year term. 
The nominating committee sub- 
mitted the following candidates for the 
approval of the members: Richard C. 
Gerfen, Northwestern University; Erwin 
M. Keithley, University of California 
at Los Angeles; Raymond V. Lesikar, 
Louisiana State University. Gerfen and 
Keithley are already Board members 
and are being nominated for another 
term. K. Baker Horning, University of 
Oklahoma, who has served two terms, 
is now retiring from the Board, and 
Lesikar has been nominated to replace 
him. 

The members of the Board whose 
terms will expire in 1959 are Sally B. 
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Maybury, E. Glenn Griffin and Doris 
Sponseller. Directors whose terms ex- 
pire in 1960 are Frank J. Devlin, Ernest 
D. Hedgcock and Francis W. Weeks. 
The terms of the newly elected directors 
will expire in 1961. 


The 1958 convention of the American 
Vocational Association is scheduled for 
Buffalo, New York, August 12, 13 and 
14. As a result of the fast-moving de- 
velopments in office automation recently, 
the Business Education Division is 
planning a cdnvention program that is 
ultra modern. “The Role of Business 
Education in Office Automation” has 
been selected as the theme, according to 
program chairman Bernard A. Shilt, 


Supervisor of Business Education for 
the Buffalo Public Schools. 

To see office automation in action, 
business educators will visit two busi- 
ness offices. The visits will be made on 
Tuesday and Wednesday afternoon. Ex- 
perts in office automation and business 
systems from the two concerns will dis- 
cuss current automation devices as well 
as trends for the future. 

At the office of Remington Rand 
Division of Sperry Rand Corporation, 
business educators will be shown the 
large UNIVAC Model 1 in action, as 
well as a card-to-tape converter and 
the Model 120 all-purpose electronic 
computer. The home office of National 
Gypsum Company (manufacturers of 
a large variety of building materials) 
will be visited also to see modern office 
equipment and systems in action. 

A third session on Thursday morning 
will be devoted to a panel discussion as 
to what business educators should do 
to prepare workers for the modern busi- 
ness office. The chairman will be Ray L. 


Clippinger, Rochester (New York) 
Public Schools and the assistant chair- 
man will be Harry I. Good, former 


Deputy Superintendent of Public Schools 
in Buffalo. Members of the panel will be 
William Selden, Consultant in Business 
Education, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; John C. 
Frakes, Supervisor of Business Education, 
Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio; Peter L. 
Agnew, Chairr:-n, Business Education De- 
partment, New York University. 

The National Association of Super- . 
visors of Busiriess Education will hold 
a session to discuss current problems. 

Margaret E. Andrews, Consultant in 
Business Education, Public Schools, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, currently 
serving as vice-president for business 
education in the American Vocational 
Association and H. D. Shotwell, Super- 
visor of Business Education for the 
State of Kansas is president of the Na- 
tional Association of Supervisors of 
Business Education. 

Charles W. Steadman, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, is 
program chairman for the Distributive 
Education Division of the AVA and 
James A. Dorsey, Consultant, Connecti- 
cut Department of Education is presi- 
dent of the National Association of State 
Supervisors of Distributive Education. 
They have announced interesting pro- 
grams for all those interested in dis- 
tributive education. All state super- 
visors will want to attend to learn about 
the latest trends in distributive educa- 
tion and to find out what is happening 
nationally in the program. The NASSDE 
has scheduled a meeting for Monday 
morning, August 11. J. M. George, presi- 
dent of the National Association of Di- 
rect selling Companies, will speak on the 
scope of direct selling in America and 
method through which a program of 
work experience for trainees can be ac- 
tivated. 

Teacher-trainers will have a meeting 
organized by and for distributive educa- 
tion teacher educators—the first time 
such a meeting has been planned. This 
will afford an opportunity to compare 
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notes on the latest innovations in teacher 
education. The meeting will be held 
Tuesday afternoon. 4 
A new organization, the National As- 
sociation of Distributive Education 
Teachers, has planned a meeting de- 
signed to appeal to every teacher-co- 
ordinator of distributive education. 


Milo O. Kirkpatrick, president of 
King’s Business College, Charlotte, 
North Carolina, has been elected presi- 
dent of Business Education Research 
Associates (BERA). He is past presi- 
dent of the NBTA, SBEA, the North 
Carolina Association of Business Schools, 
the Charlotte Chapter of NOMA and was 
recently elected president of the National 
Rehabilitation Association. 

Susiness Education Research Associates 
is a permanent, nonprofit organization, 
founded in 1947 to help business schools 
fulfill their role in business education. Its 
major activity consists of planned research 
investigations into business school prob- 
lems and of making the results available 
to administrators. 


Brother J. Alfred, F. S. C., was elected 
president of the Catholic Business Edu- 
cation Association at the April conven- 
tion of this group, held in Philadelphia. 
He succeeds Brother Remigius, S. C., 
principal of Catholic High School, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. Brother Alfred was 
formerly national public relations di- 
rector of the CBEA, and is currently 
publicity co-ordinator of the Southern 
Unit. He is a past president of the St. 
Louis Area Business Educators Asso- 
ciation, 

Sister Irene de Lourdes, C. S. J., St. 
Joseph’s Commercial High School, 
srooklyn, New York, was re-elected to 
the position of national vice-president of 
the Catholic Business Education As- 
sociation. 


The Alpha Zeta Chapter of Delta Pi 
Epsilon was installed recently at Temple 
University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
by Dorothy H. Veon, national presi- 
dent. 

The chapter officers are: president, 
Walter A. Brower, Rider College, Tren- 
ton, New Jersey; vice president, Helen 
Cioffi, Delaware Township High School, 
South Merchantville, New Jersey; re- 
cording secretary, Frances E. Eggert, 
Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey; 
corresponding secretary, Selma Conston, 
Merchantville High School, Merchant- 
ville, New Jersey; treasurer, William F. 
Sassaman, Community College, Temple 
University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 
and historian, Elsie G. Care, Area High 
School, Elizabethtown, Pennsylvania. 
William M. Polishook, Teachers Col- 
lege, Temple University, is the faculty 
sponsor. 


A Raymond Jackson, vice president 
and director of admissions, Goldey 
Beacom School of Business, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, was elected president 


of the Eastern Business Teachers As- 
sociation at 


the recent convention of 
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that group, held in Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts. William Gordon, president of 
Bryant & Stratton Business Institute, 
Buffalo, New York, was elected vice 
president. The secretary is Mary E. 
Connelly, Boston University, Boston, 
Massachusetts and the treasurer is Earl 
F. Rock, Central High School, Newark, 
New Jersey. 

Executive Board members are: Paul 
M. Boynton, ex-officio, State Consultant 
in Business Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Hartford, Con- 
necticut; F. Howard Strouse, Super- 
visor of Business Education, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania; Dorothy C. Finkel- 
hor, Business Training College, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania; Herbert A. Tonne, 
New York University, New York City; 
Emma M. Audesirk, Northern Valley 
Regional High School, Demarest, New 
Jersey; Albert L. Fisher, Fisher Junior 
College, Boston, Massachusetts. 

The 1959 Convention of the EBTA 
will be held in Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


Anna L. Eckersley, president of the 
U. S. Chapter of the International So- 
ciety of Business Educatibn, has an- 
nounced that the thirty-first Interna- 
tional Economics Course will be held in 
Liege, Belgium, from July 31 to August 
13, 1958. Application forms may be ob- 
tained from her at the Department of 
Business Education, Teachers College 
of Connecticut, New Britain. 

Valeria Olson, Hart Junior High 
School, Washington, D. C., has ‘been 
named chairman for the European Tour. 
Persons interested in the entire tour 
may join the group and then attend the 
Economics Course in Liege. Those 
wishing to be a part of the tour but not 
attend the Economics Course will have 
a week or more allocated for individual 
travel. 

Present plans are for the group to 
leave New York City on July 14. Some 
of the cities they will visit enroute are 
Dublin, Edinburgh, London, Paris, and 
Amsterdam. Members who are interest- 
ed in the tour should communicate di- 
rectly with Mrs. Olson. 


As this issue goes to press, final plans 
are being made for the convention of 
the Mountain-Plains Business Associa- 
tion to be held in the Sheraton-Johnson 
Hotel, Rapid City, South Dakota, June 
19-21. 

The program was outlined in 
April issue of this magazine. 

Rapid City is the gateway to the 
Black Hills. Special provisions have 
been made for those attending the con- 
vention to do some sight-seeing. Hulda 
Vaaler, general chairman of the con- 
vention, and John Binnion, progra 
chairman, have arranged for every: 
to take a tour to Mount Rushmore 
Memorial and to one of the famous 
lodges for a chuck wagon dinner. 

For complete information about the 
program for the convention, write to 
the publicity chairman, Mrs. Dorothy 
Hazel, Box 92, University Place, Lincoln 
4, Nebraska. 


the 
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Current officers of MPBEA are: Pre- 
sident, F. Wayne House, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln; vice president, F. 
Kendrick Bangs, University of Colorado, 
Boulder; treasurer, Ruben J. Dumler, 
St. John’s College, Winfield, Kansas; 
and executive secretary, Agnes M. Kin- 
ney, North High School, Denver, 
Colorado. 


Dean C. Sweetland, Cecil’s Business 
College, Spartanburg, South Carolina, 
has been chosen president of the South- 
eastern Business College Association 
for the next year. Mrs. Selina R. Hen- 
son, Carolina Business College, Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, was elected first 
vice-president at the recent convention 
and Mrs. Eula Barnett, National School 
of Business, Cleveland, Tennessee, was 
chosen second vice-president. Secretary 
is John Hornung, Twentieth Century 
Business College, Mobile, Alabama, and 
the treasurer is Kendrick Kroger, West 
Tennessee Business College, Jackson, 
Tennessee. The past president is Harry 


G. Green, Phillips Business College, 
Lynchburg, Virginia. 
Directors of the Association are: 


Kenneth H. Dunlop, Mrs. Jean Jones, 
and Mrs. Marie Johnson. F. A. Mc- 
Cartney, founder of the group, is ex- 
officio member of the Board of Direc- 
tors. 


At the annual convention of the West- 
ern Business Education Association, 
held jointly with the California Business 
Education Association, Clisby T. Ed- 
lefsen, Boise Junior College, Boise, 
Idaho, was elected president, succeeding 
Mary Alice Wittenberg, supervisor of 
business education, Division of Exten- 
sion and Higher Education, Los An- 
geles City Schools, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. Other officers elected are: vice- 
president, Ralph C. Asmus, Ph enix 
College, Phoenix, Arizona; secietary, 
Mrs. Edith Smith, Lewis and Clark 
College, Portland, Oregon; treasurer, 
Anne Corcoran, State College of Wash- 
ington, Pullman, Washington. 


Vernon A. Musselman, Lexington, 
Kentucky, will become president of the 
United Business Education Association 
on August 1, to succeed Dorothy Travis 
of Grand Forks, North Dakota. Dr. 
Musselman is head of the Department 
of Business Education at the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky. He is a past presi- 
dent of the Southern Business Educa- 
tion Association, Kentucky Business 
Education Association, and is currently 
UBEA vice-president. Milton C. Olson, 
director of business education at New 
York State College for Teachers, AI- 
bany, has been elected vice-president of 
UBEA. Dorothy H. Hazel is the treas- 
urer-elect for the 1958-59 year. She is 
assistant professor of business educa- 
tion at the University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln. 

The officers of UBEA together with 
the executive director, Hollis Guy, and 
the immediate past-president, Dorothy 
Travis, constitute the administrative 
committee. 
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1 Brother J. Alfred, F.S.C. 
CBEA President 


2 Clisby T. Edlefsen 
Heads WBEA 


3 Milo O. Kirkpatrick 
President of BERA 


49 Vernon A. Musselman 
UBEA Head 


Dean C. Sweetland 


Planning Session for the Mountain-Plains Business Education Asso- Southeastern BCA President 
ciation Convention: Association Vice-President, F. Kendrick Bangs, 
University of Colorado; Convention Chairman, Hulda Vaaler, Uni- 
versity of South Dakota; President, F. Wayne House, University of 
Nebraska; and Publicity Chairman, Mrs. Dorothy Hazel, University 
of Nebraska. 


National Council of Pi Omega Pi discussing plans for the biennial 
national convention to be held at the Palmer House, Chicago, 
Illinois, December 29-31. Beginning at the left, the National Officers 
are: Hulda Vaaler, Organizer, University of South Dakota, Vermillion, 
South Dakota; Ralf Thomas, Editor, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Pittsburg, Kansas; Mina M. Johnson, Past President, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana; Audrey V. Dempsey, President, 


East Carolina College, Greenville, North Carolina; James T. Blan- Eastern Business Teachers Association Officers and Board Members . 
ford, Vice President, lowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, lowa; Front row, left to right: Earl F. Rock, Treasurer; Mary E. Connelly, Sec- 
Wilverda Hodel, Secretary-Historian, Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, retary; A. Raymond Jackson, President; William Gordon, Vice President. 
Pennsylvania; Norman Kallaus, Treasurer, State University of lowa, Back row, left to right: Executive board members: F. Howard Strouse, 
lowa City, lowa; Oliver Williams, Student Representative, East Dorothy C. Finkelhor, Paul M. Boynton (1957-8 President), Herbert A. 
Carolina College, Greenville, North Carolina. Tonne, Emma M. Audesirk, Albert L. Fisher. 
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CLINICS, CONFERENCES, INSTITUTES AND WORKSHOPS 


The annual summer conference of the 
Catholic Business Education Associa- 
tion will be held at Duquesne University 
in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, the week 
of June 14-20. 


Colorado State College, Greeley, will 
start its summer session with a series 
of three workshops: “The Psychology 
of Skill Applied to the Teaching of 
Typewriting and Shorthand”; “Guid- 


ance, Placement and Follow-Up”; and_ 


“Supervisory Instruction for Office and 
Retail Personnel”. During the regular 
summier session a number of special one- 
day clinics and conferences will be held. 


University of Colorado, Boulder, will 
offer two workshops for business teach- 
ers this summer: “Business Management 
of School Activities”, June 30 through 
July 18, and “Workshop in Business 
Education”, June 16 through July 18. 


The theme for the annual Teachers 
College, Columbia University Con- 
ference will be “Challenges to the Busi- 
ness Teacher in the Year Ahead.” It 
will be held on Friday, August 1, from 
2:30 to 9:30 p. m. and on Saturday, 
August 2 from 10:00 a. m. to 2:00 p. m. 
The conference is offered without credit 
to businessmen secondary-school 
and college teachers of business subjects. 


The Eighth Annual Business Educa- 
tion Conference, which is jointly spon- 
sored by the Department of Business 
Education, University of Houston, 
Houston, Texas, and Alpha Gamma 
Chapter, Delta Pi Epsilon, will be held 
on June 19 and 20. Conference sessions 
will be devoted to the problems of 
business education and the techniques 
of teaching typewriting. 


The sixth annaal University of Il- 
linois Business Education Conference 
will be held July 14 and 15. Speakers 
will be William Masson, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, and John Rowe, University 
of North Dakota. 

An unusual idea-sharing program, 
“What’s New in Business Education?” 
will be presented by Arnold Condon 
and teachers from throughout Illinois. 


The theme of the Eleventh Annual 
Business Education Conference at the 
University of Kentucky will be “Better 
Business Teaching in Today’s Schools”. 
The dates for the conference are July 
10 and 11. 


The Thirteenth Annual Conference 
of the Michigan Business Education As- 
sociation will be held at the Michigan 
Education Association Camp, St. Mary’s 
Lake, near Battle Creek, on July 11, 12, 
and 13. 


The University of Michigan, East 
Lansing, will offer four two-week work- 
shops this summer. They will deal with 
Curriculum in Business Education from 
June 23 to July 3, The Teaching of 
Filing and Paperwork Management from 
July 7 to July 18, The Teaching of Basic 
Business from July 21 to August 1, and 
The Teaching of Retailing from August 
4 to August 15. 


The annual Business Teachers Work- 
shop will be held on August 18 through 
22 at the Minnesota School of Business, 
Minneapolis. ‘New Methods of Teaching 
Shorthand and Typewriting” will be dis- 
cussed by Howard L. Newhouse, Gregg 
Publishing Division and “The Use of 
Punch Card and Automation Equipment 
and Employment Opportunities in This 
Field” will be discussed by a representa- 
tive of the International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation. 


A Typewriting Workshop will be 
held at San Diego State College, San 
Diego, California, from June 30 to July 
11. It will include teaching methods for 
beth manual and electric typewriting, 
development of materials of instruction, 
and the evolution of typewriting stand- 
ards. The Secretarial Skills Workshop 
will be held from July 14 through July 
25. The Bookkeeping and Accounting 
Workshop will be held from July 28 
through August 8. 


Select with Confidence—Use with Pride— 


20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING 


7th Edition 


By Lessenberry, Crawford, Erickson 


"20th Century" has become synonymous with the best 
results in typing classes. Teachers have learned to 
expect the improvements, innovations, and simplifica- 


4"' adjustable plat- 
form for manual & 
electric typewriters 


tions in each new edition to build higher speed with WRITE 


control in less time. Through seven editions, covering a 
period of thirty years, they have not been disappointed. 


The seventh edition is presented, without reservation, 
as a book that will build typing skill in an easy, interest- 
ing, and constantly challenging manner in your class- 


room. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 San Francisco3 Dallas 2 


For FREE 30 Day 
No Obligation 
Trial Basis And 
Quantity Price 
List Of 
Complete 


COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT STANDS 


And The Exclusive New Automatic 


Posture Chairs And 


School Departments 


solid plastic top 


adj. rubber levelizer 
glides for uneven floors 


& 1" additional height 


“LIFT-LOK” — 


solid plastic top 


Stools For All 


open book shelf shown: 
drawer optional 


glides for uneven floors 
& 1” additional height 


To Adjust 
Raise To 
Desired Height 
And Chair Will 


Full 7’ Height Adjustment 4 
On All Chairs And Stools Automatically 


Lock In 


4 
Selected 


j 


P.O. BOX 237 


Line ah 
MODERN FUNCTIONAL ECONOMICAL 
GARRETT TUBULAR PRODUCTS, INC. 
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CARTER BRIEFHAND, Complete Course, 
by Theodore Hampton Carter, M. Her- 
bert Freeman, E. C, McGill, and Theo- 
dore Yerian; Portland, Oregon: Allied 
Publishers Incorporated, 112 pp., 1957. 

Many people believe that there is a place 
.or personal-use shorthand based entirely 
upon the longhand alphabet with no use of 
symbols. Here finally is such a system with 
apparently sufficient financial support to 
develop fully its possibilities. This develop- 
ment should be most interesting to business 
teachers and merits careful study; first, 
because of its possibilities vocationally, and, 
second, because of the opportunity for using 
it as a substitute for longhand. 

The Briefhand alphabet is the longhand 
alphabet. Unlike some other abbreviated 
systems of longhand, Briefhand does not 
make use .of figures except for writing 
figures and there are no symbols or figures 
resembling shorthand symbols. 

The theory is presented in the first five 
lessons. No attempt is to be made to mem- 
orize the theory at this point, as it is re- 
viewed in smaller portions throughout the 
remainder of the text—65 lessons. This 
rapid overview permits the ambitious stu- 
dent te use his Briefhand as quickly as he 
wishes and also fulfills the author's ob- 
jectives—an abbreviated system of writing 
for personal use. 

As the student progresses in the review 
of the theory, the reading and writing prac- 
tice increases in length. The student is not 
restricted to a limited vocabulary. In lesson 
6 for example the reading assignment starts 
as follows: “In a representative democracy, 
the people govern themselves by entrusting 
the entire administration of the state to 
their representatives .. .” etc. Reading ex- 
perience with this vocabulary encourages 
immediate personnel use. 

In the complete course, also, the student 
is provided with punctuation rules and tips 
on transcription. 

Accompanying the text is a workbook 
for lessons 1-30, $1.65; a student’s tran- 
script for lessons 31-70, $1.25; a teacher’s 
manual, $1.50; correlated tests for Brief- 
hand, $1.45; and a Briefhand dictionary, 


$3.75. 


BUSINESS MATHEMATICS, Fifth Edition, 
by E. Robert Rosenberg and Harry 
Lewis, New York: Gregg Publishing 
Division, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 560 pp., 1958, $3.84. 


This is a new book, although it is the 
fifth edition of a very popular text. The 
fundamental operations are made more in- 
teresting by the insertion of a story of a 
high school boy and the types of problems 
he encountered in even his first routine job. 
The fundamental operations look much 
more appealing than ever before. 


MAY, 1958 


the book shelf 


¢ 


Much emphasis has been placed on con- 
sumer topics such as installment buying, 
borrowing money, home ownership, cost of 
public utilities, life insurance, social secur- 
ity, and income tax. 

New topics include business records—to 
provide integration between bookkeeping 
classes with the study of business mathe- 
matics and transportation. Several topics 
have been rewritten. 

Problems geared to the type of student, 
“business transactions” provided to add 
realism to the discussions and to develop 
the “why” of the lesson, reviews, a work- 
book, tests, and solutions manual are or 
will be available. 


AUDIT PRACTICE CASE, 4th Edition, by 
Harvey G. Meyer, Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., $6.95, 
1957. 

The fourth edition of the Audit Practice 
Case consists of three paper-bound books 
in a manila jacket. Section 1 and 2 (in one 
volume) contains statement of procedures, 
explanations, miscellaneous papers, and 
records, and the general ledger; Section 
3—records and vouchers: general journal, 
sales journal, check register, cash receipts 
journal, voucher register, weekly payroll 
summary, vouchers and invoices; Sections 
4 and 5—audit working papers, report on 
examination of accounts, and comparative 
statement forms for 1957 report. 

Differing from other cases published, 
this case includes the audit working 
papers and report for the year preceding 
the year under audit. These materials il- 
lustrate much of the technique of pre- 
paring and summarizing a set of audit 
working papers and the general form and 
content of an audit report. 

Books of original entry have been pro- 
vided for three months; the general ledger, 
insurance register, payroll sheets, vouchers, 
bank statements, and many other papers 
relating to the year under audit have also 
been provided. 

The working papers have been designed 
to include many features in current use 
by well-known public accounting firms. 


GENERAL OFFICE PRACTICE, by Fred C. 
Archer, Raymond F. Brecker, and John 
C. Frakes, New York; Gregg Publish- 
ing Division, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 504 pp., 1958. $3.64. 


In view of the rising number of clerical 
workers, materials developed especially to 
meet their instructional needs are particu- 
larly appropriate at this time. General 
Office Practice has been prepared for the 
general office worker. It relates business 
proceedures, business organization, and 
business opportunities to the student in an 
informal style which makes reading easier 
and more enjoyable. 


The usual topics are included, office or- 
ganization, adding and calculating machines, 
duplicating machines, communication, mail- 
ing, reception and messenger, filing, and 
job selection. Eleven of the twenty chap- 
ters include not only informational mate- 
rials but also attempt through illustration 
to make the student feel he is actually 
working in the situation being discussed. 

Numerous illustrations, many of them 
closeups, carefully diagramed, assist the 
student in his reading. Each chapter con- 
cludes with a list of questions to be used 
as review for reading, office project as- 
signments, and special activities for that 
particular chapter. Filing, which frequently 
is given excessive space in a book of this 
type is confined to two short chapters. In- 
cluded are the essential rules for alphabetic 
filing, pictures of various kinds of filing 
equipment, and a brief discussion of the 
filing job. 

Those who are looking for a text for 
their general clerical students will want to 
examine this. 


ACCOUNTING FOR NON-ACCOUNT- 
ANTS, by John N. Myer, New York: 
New York University Press, New York 
3, N. Y., 235 pp., 1957, $5.00. 

This book has been prepared for those 
who will not be accountants but who need 
an understanding of accountancy — the 
engineer, the lawyer, the economist, the 
statistician, the credit man, etc. The em- 
phasis in on understanding rather than do- 
ing. 

While the scope of the book is the usual 
elementary college course, a simple ap- 
proach and a direct sequence of topics has 
achieved brevity. 

The account, which is the central feature 
of accounting technique, is introduced first ; 
books of original entry and the balance 
sheet follow. The book is divided into six 
parts: recording and classifying, financial 
transaction, adjusting and summarizing ac- 
counts, merchandising, manufacturing, un- 
derstanding accounting data, and matters 
peculiar to the forms of ownership or- 
ganization. The book is very attractive. 

John Myer, it will be remembered, was 
the author of the “Accounting Teacher’s 
Page,” a JOURNAL feature for many years. 

A book of problems to accompany the 
text is available for schools as well as for 
those who wish to study Accounting for 
the Non-accountant privately. 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT AND CONTROL, 
Third Edition, by e R. Terry, 
Homewood, Illinois: Richard D. Irwin, 
Inc., 769 pp., 1958. $6.95. 


In this revised edition, the subject matter 
has been rearranged and new material 
added. The basic objective for the book 
remains the same—to present fundamental 
principles and successful practices used in 
getting office work accomplished. The 
management approach has been stressed. 

The concept that office management is a 
distinct activity for which training is de- 
sirable and in which skill can be acquired 
pervades the book. 

Eight new chapters have been added, 
Perhaps the one which will be most inter- 
esting is the chapter on “Automation and 
the Office.” 
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ANNOUNCING THE 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
FOR TEACHERS 


Study, this summer, im the cool comfort of a 
hew, modern, completely air-conditioned building. 
Choose from a wide selection of graduate and under- 
graduate courses which are offered to teachers, 
school principals and superintendents in the 1958 
Summer Sessions of Temple University. Whether you 
require further training for certification or are a 
candidate for a degree, courses ideally suited to 
your needs are given in a classroom building ideally 
equipped for your comfort. Functional fluorescent 
lighting combines with scientific color design to 
produce cheerful and pleasant surroundings. There 
is closed-circuit television reception for every room, 
and elevators are available for handicapped stu- 
dents. Located in the heart of Philadelphia, close 
to the many cultural and educational opportunities 
offered by the city, Curtis Hall is the perfect place 
to spend a profitable and pleasant summer. 


Pre-Session June 9 to June 27 
Regular Sessions June 30 to August 8 
Post-Sessions August I! to August 29 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


PHILADELPHIA 


Write for the Temple University Bulletin which lists 
the courses to be offered during the 1958 Summer 
Sessions. Address Office of the Registrar, Broad St. 
and Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


BUILD PRODUCTIVE SPEED 
WITH THIS 


PRECISION 71-JEWEL STOP WATCH! 
—_ 


Now Only $14.95 (regularly $21.75) 


Push-button, sweep-second timer. Long hand 
registers seconds, small hand registers minutes. 
Has a 30-minute center register. Operation: 
push stem to start, stop, and return to zero. 
Also available with side-pin feature. 


FREE —- 

with each purchase of the stop watch: 
The NEW DIAL-A-RATE—the handy dictation com- 
puter designed by Julius Nelson. Now you can forget 
about mathematical computation and simply dial 
your rate of dictation speed: 60, 70, 80, 90, 100, 110, 
120 wam. 

CLIP AND MAIL COUPON TODAY 


| BUSINESS EDUCATION TIMER CO. 
| 4006 Carlisle Ave., Baltimore 16, Md. 


Please send: 
( PRECISION 7-JEWEL STOP WATCHES at | 
| $14.95 each and my free Nelson Dictation DIAL- ; 
A-RATE. Fully guaranteed or money refunded. ! 


Name 
Schoo! 
| Address 


ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 328 


INTEGRATING SLOWER AND FASTER BEGINNING TYPISTS 


Boyd G. Plymire, Mars High School, Mars, Pennsylvania 


FTER you have given a timed writing 

to your first-year typing students, do 
you find that the resulting scores have 
quite a wide span? Doubtless, you feel 
gratified with the high scores, and probably 
with the median as well. Your greatest 
concern probably is for those few students 
whose scores fall below the “failure score” 
goal you have set for the class. 


Do You Test Too Soon? 


Before we develop this point further, let 
us consider your progress as a teacher of 
the beginning typist. Are you a restless 
teacher who simply must give those eager 
beginners timed tests in the early stages 
of their work? You do not necessarily have 
to give timed tests for a grade that first 
grading period. The first six weeks’ grade 
may well be based on other factors, such 
as fingering dexterity, posture, concentra- 
tion or a combination of any number of 
similar skills. If you feel you must have 
timed tests for this first six weeks’ grade, 
at least wait until about the sixth week. 
Few students have a nervous system that 
will permit them to progress under the 
testing pressure of that gem in the palm 
of your hand (the stop watch). Under the 
pressure of the stop watch for testing and 
grading, many students will become frus- 
trated; the final result being impeded pro- 
gress. This frustration may quickly build 
up negative factors—mental and physical— 
that are of great difficulty to overcome. 

That is not to say that the stop watch 
should not be used—it should—from the 
very first day. The stop watch should and 
must be used as a pace setter. Use it to 
set up goals for your dictation, at the 
letter, word, and phrase levels. Continue 
to do this day by day, even including some 
thirty-second, one-minute and eventually 
three-minute writings. Be certain to em- 
phasize to your students that these writ- 
ings are not to be graded. 

And, please, let us not forget that en- 
couragement, praise, good rapport, and a 
positive, relaxed teaching attitude will help 
get better results, also. 

From the very first day, too, carefully 
watch the progress of all of your students. 
Soon you will have in mind the few stu- 
dents who are not progressing well. The 
first few of those timed tests that you give 
for grading purposes will tell you which 
students have responded to your special 
care. Chances are there will be several 


students who have not met your goal, 
deserving, according to your grading 
scale, a failing grade. Perhaps, instead 
of giving them a failing mark, you might 
try this—give them a “D” ‘(or its 
equivalent) and one more chance to 
improve their typing skills. 


Be Sure of Technique 


Start those students who have not 
passed several of your first timed 
writings right back at the beginning of 
the book, lesson one. It will require an 
extra effort on your part, as teacher, 
to keep two groups going at the same 
time in the same room, but with a little 
determination you can do it. For ex- 
ample, you can use the stop watch pace 
writings for both groups simultaneously, 
except the slower students will be typing 
different material from the better typists. 
Now, there will be times when you will 
want to use different stop watch pacings 
for each group—starting both groups to- 
gether, perhaps, but stopping at dif- 
ferent times, because each group has 
its own goal to reach. 

As your slower group progresses, 
picking up better techniques and speed, 
test them occasionally to measure this 
progress. If they pass a test that puts 
them into a “D” classification or better, 
then honor them with a promotion, 
letting them work with the faster group 
as long as they maintain typing skills 
comparable to those of the faster stu- 
dents. 

You may want to give each of these 
groups a name to differentiate their 
classification in order to make your 
classroom procedures easier. Never refer 
to them in class as slower or poorer typists. 
Instead, you may give them names of 
flowers, such as Violets for the slower 
group and Roses for the faster ones, or 
you may call them Pirates and Yankees, 
but don’t ever say “slow” typists. 

Confidence for Student and Teacher 

The majority of all slow typists are 
so because of either a physical handicap 
or a psychological barrier, but mainly be- 
cause of the latter. If these slow students, 
through proper teaching methods, are given 
a renewed inspiration, they will gain a 
new confidence which will advance their 
typing skills. You benefit, too, for you 
gain confidence in your teaching skills. 


Saves Lives 


You can help prepare for a possible emer- 
gency by sharing your life-giving blood now. 


Call Your Local Red Cross Today and Make an Appointment 
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SYSTEM! 


Authored by Four Theo. Carter 
Outstanding Freeman 
Educators E. C. McGill 

Theo. Yerian 


If You Can Write Longhand, You Can Write Briefhand! 


A revolutionary notetaking system, providing speeds up to 120 WPM and 
using only the 26 letters of the longhand alphabet, BRIEFHAND is ideal for 
the executive, student, housewife, and office worker alike. Easily written — 
with pen or pencil, even greater speed can be obtained when writing 
BRIEFHAND with any conventional typewriter. 


CENTRAL BLDG. 4832 N. LINCOLN AVE. 


ALLIED PUBLISHERS, INC. 


PORTLAND 5, OREGON CHICAGO 25, ILLINOIS 


10 Dags' Free Examination 


Gentlemen: Please send me the following book(s) for 10 days’ Free Examination, 
at the end of which time | will pay the listed price (less 20%) plus a few cents 
mailing charges, or return the book(s) without obligation. 


| WORLD'S FIRST TRUE ABBREVIATED LONGHAND 
| 
YW 
| 
| 
| 
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Cc. KALMBACH, President of 
the Kalmbach Publishing Co. 


FOUR OF THE many interesting books published by the 
Kalmbach Publishing Co. 


A NATIONAL SYSTEM has greatly simplified the accounting procedure of the Kalmbach Publishing Co. 


“Our Walonal System 


pays for itself every 9 months!”’—xatmbach Publishing Co. 


Milwaukee, Wisc. 


“Our National System makes it 
easier for us to analyze sales because 
it supplies us with detailed business 
information in concise form,” writes 
A. C. Kalmbach, President of the 
Kalmbach Publishing Co. “This is 
just one of the many ways in which 
our Nationals have increased the 
efficiency and economy of our oper- 
ation. 

“Our National Bookkeeping Sys- 
tem completes all our accounting 
work with speed and efficiency. It 


eliminates costly overtime work, and 
at the same time, makes it possible for 
us to complete end-of-month state- 
ments on time. In all, our National 
System reduces our work load by 
approximately 630 hours per month. 

“Our National System saves us at 
least $11,400 a year, pays for itself 
every 9 months!” 


CHO OL 


President of the Kalmbach Publishing Co. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


Your business, too, can benefit from the 
time- and money-saving features of a 
National System. Nationals pay_ for 
themselves quickly through savings, 
then continue to return a regular yearly 
profit. For complete information, call 
day. He’s listed in the yellow hae 


pages of your phone book. 
"TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
_ ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 
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